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May Day Opening of Strawberry Season in the Middle South 


The photograph shows a well-kept strawberry field near Savannah, Ga.’ The plants are strong and vigor- 
ous, producing a fine quality of fruit. This is received with favor in the northern markets, where it usually 
brings top-notch price when attractive. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


SQUASHES, MELONS, and CUCUMBERS 


of the finest quality are quickly grown by using from 500 to 800 pounds per 


acre of Bradley’s Fertilizers at time of planting. 


It will greatly increase the crop to use 300 to soo lbs. more scattered broadcast 


in the rows and cultivated in soon after the plants are up. 


One season’s test will convince any market gardener that it pays to use 
eBRADLEY’S on all of his crops. Be sure and use them this spring. 
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LUMBER and MATERIAL FROM THE BUFFALO EXPOSITION. 


We purchased the buildings and property formerly owned by the exposition and now offer . 


for sale 33,000,000 feet of fine seasoned lumber. Thousands of Sash, Windows and Doors, En- 
gines, Boilers, Pumps and Machinery in general, Mile upon mile of Iron Pipe, Electrical appa- 
ratus of various kinds. Fire. Apparatus, iron Beams, Trusses, Colamns, Benches, Builders’ 
Hardwaré and thousands of other items too numerous to mention. Allof the above will be in- 
cluded in our Exposition Catalogue, mailed cn application. OUR PRICES WILL ASTONISH YOU 


CHIGAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., Pan-American Dept. No. 67 BUFFALO, N. Y. 





- SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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Volume 69 
Planting and Cultivating Sugar Beets. 


HE growing of sugar beets in New 

York has not been quite as prof- 

itable as in some of the western 

states, but the returns from the 

land devoted to beets grown for 

American Agriculturist contest of 

last year show that the crop is a very sat- 

isfactory one. The industry is compara- 

tively new in the old middle states, and 

consequently farmers are not as familiar 

with the best methods as those farther 

west, where they have had many years of 

experience. Valuable hints were given by 

those who won prizes in our contest and a 

few relating particularly to the planting 

and cultivating are given below. The soil 

was thoroughly prepared in most cases, but 

a little more attention to fining the seedbed 

and keeping the surface mellow will re- 
sult in better yields. 

In Allegheny county, William Edmisten 
prepared his ground carefully and marked 
out rows 28 inches apart with a potato 
marker. He sowed his seed on June 12 
when the weather was warm and just right 
for rapid plant development. The seed was 
sown with a corn planter, care being taken 
to get one seed about every inch. This re- 
quired six pounds to the acre. The stand 
was excellent, no reseeding or transplant- 
ing being necessary. 

The first cultivation was given with a 
hand or garden cultivator, the idea being 
to loosen the surface soil, where it had been 
packed by heavy rains. The seed came up 
unevenly and the weather was wet, mak- 
ing early cultivation difficult. However, 





on the stalk. 


sizing and preparing the delicate leaves, ready for the sweat. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington, 


For Week Ending May 3, 1902 


the plants all appeared in due time. The 
first cultivation was given July 3 and 4. 
The next day a heavy shower came and 
the ground was stirred the second time 
July 9. On July 22 the crop was thinned 
at a cost of $3.75. This was followed by 
heavy rains. August 4 the last cultiva- 
tion was given and after that the beets 
took care of themselves. The season was 
very wet and for this reason the beets did 
not do as well as might be expected. How- 
ever, in spite of unfavorable conditions a 
nice profit was realized. 

In Ontario county the season was not 
quite so wet and W. H.. Pillow planted his 
crop May 24, ten pounds of seed to the 
acre being used. The stand was good and 
no replanting was necessary. Rains fol- 
lowed seeding, making the ground too wet 
to roll. However, the soil was packed and 
rolling was not necessary. For some time 
the weather was very moist, making it dif- 
ficult to give the crop proper attention. 
cultivation was accomplished by means of 
a Planet Jr hand cultivator, while the beets 
were small, and a Planet Jr horse culti- 
vator later. It was the intention to have 
the ground constantly loose to a depth of 
about 2 inches. 

The beets were thinned July 2 and 3 and 
at the same time all the weeds were cut out. 
One healthy vigorous plant was left every 6 
inches. While the plants were still small 
the weeds were carefully removed by hand. 
Later in the season, because of wet weather 
and the difficulty in cultivating thoroughly, 
hand hoeing was again necessary. On July 
31 the land was ridged up slightly over 
the beets so that there was an inch of soil 
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over the bulbs. The crop was not attacked 
by insect or fungous pests. Because of the 
unfavorable season and the difficulty in do- 
ing the work properly, the crop was not a 
profitable one. m 

In Schoharie county, W. E. Bassler also 
had a wet season to contend with. The 
seed was sown May 23, after a period of 
unsettled weather. The top of the ground 
became so crusty that it was necessary 
to go over it before the plants came up. 
The soil baked and was difficult to handle. 
On May 30 a weeder was used and by 
June 6 the beets were up nicely and could 
be easily seen. The weeder was again used, 
being so adjusted as to not scratch out the 
beets. In this way it was possible to keep 
the soil fairly mellow and kill all the small 
weeds. Rains were very frequent all sum- 
mer and it was necessary to use great care 
in cultivating. On June 14 the beets were 
thinned, leaving one healthy plant about 
every 7 inches. All beets were first cut out 
except little clumps every 7 inches. These 
clumps were reduced to one beet by hand 
thinning, the work being done by women 
and boys. July 18 the acre was weeded by 
hand at a cost of $4. It was very difficult 
to keep the weeds down. August 18 it was 
again necessary to weed the field by hand. 
The first and second cultivations were quite 
shallow, the third deep and the remainder 
shallow. The results were not as satisfac- 
tory as desired, the profit on the acre 
amounting to only about $9. 

In Wayne county, C. A. Goetzman sowed 
his beet seed with an 11l-hoed grain drill, 
all the hoes but three being stopped. The 

[To Page 622.] 





SUMATRA TOBACC 


The priming process does away with stripping and much of the hard, dirty work of taking down tobacco where hung 


Cured after being primed, the women of the neighborhood may be hired to great advantage for assorting, 
The picture portrays a corner of 


the tobacco curing barn of 


Ariel Mitchellson at Tariffville, Ct, and girls at work with the leaf as removed from curing lath. The deft fingers soon learn 
to put the leaf over the table rapidly and with very slight injury, while the matter of wages makes a material-difference with 


the grower. 
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Clover for Soil Enrichment. 


A. D. SHAMEL, ILLINOIS EXPER STA. 


, Clover has been grown in this country as 
a part of the crop rotation for many years, 
but not until the last 15 years has it come 
nto general use as a soil fertilizer. Me- 
dium red clover is the variety which is usu- 
ally used as a fertilizer for corn land. The 
methods of seeding clover vary with the 
section of the country in which the clover 
is grown. There are three general methods 
of wecding for fertilizing purposes: 1, with 
nurse crop; 2, alone, and 38, in corn after 
the last cultivation. Of these methods, the 
seeding with some nurse crop is in most 
general use. The kind of nurse crop va- 
ries with the agriculture of the country. 
In the great corn belt of Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, seeding clover with oats 
is the most common and universal practice. 

In this case the land is prepared for oats, 
usually by disking crosswise of the corn 
rows, if previously in corn, then seeding 
the oats and disking the field again the 
other way. This seedbed is then harrowed 
once with the ordinary floating harrow and 
the clover seeded, after which it is har- 
rowed again crosswise of the previous har- 
rowing. This method of preparing the seed- 
bed provides a firm soil for the growth of 
the oats, which is to be desired, and also 
gets the ground into the best possible shape 
for the growth of the clover crop. With 
the ordinary varieties of oats, a seeding of 
1% to two bushels of well-cleaned seed is 
sufficient. This will give a good crop of 
oats, protect the clover and not interfere 
with the growth of the clover. 

A stand of clover can thus be secured 
without losing a crop from the field. Clover 
seed must be seeded shallow in order that 
the young plants may reach the surface, 
yet deep enough to get sufficient moisture 
for best germination. It is a’good plan to 
seed as early as possible. It will not kill 
out so easily when the oat crop, or what- 
ever crop is used, is removed at harvest 
time. If possible, the clover crop should 
not be cut the first year, but can be cut the 
second season and the second crop of that 
year plowed under. 

The third method of seeding clover, i e, 
in the corn field after the last cultivation, 
is often successful and is the source of con- 
siderable benefit to the soil where a good 
growth is secured. The seed is usually 
sown broadcast just before the cultivator at 
the last cultivation, so that it will be cov- 
ered with moist soil. It should be seeded 
heavier than ordinarily, as part of the seed 
is lost among the leaves of the corn plants, 
and under ordinary conditions of soil mois- 
ture at this season of the year, a consider- 
able proportion of the seed will not receive 
moisture enough for germination. If the 
season is very dry the seed will not germi- 
nate; therefore, such a method can only be 
used in seasons where there is enough rain- 
fall for germination. 

Seeding alone, without any nurse crop, is 
recommended for some sections, such as 
Wisconsin. In this case, the use of the 
land is generally lost for one year. In 
most old cultivated fields there is such a 
supply of weed seeds in the soil that the 
weeds grow faster than the clover crop. 
These weeds use up as much soil fertility as 
a nurse crop without any return. There- 
fore, it is.frequently more desirable to get 
a crop of r~ain rather than a crop of weeds, 
so that the nurse crop system is to be pre- 
ferred. If the clover is seeded alone, the 
seedbed should be prepared in the same 
manner and seed sown at the same rate as 
when seeded with a nurse crop. However, 
in heavy soils the land should be plowed 
and prepared as for corn, thus giving a bet- 
ter seed bed than could be secured if a 
nurse crop was grown with the clover. 

In plowing the clover sod for corn, there 
are two methods used: 1, to plow under the 
second crop in the fall; 2, to allow the clo- 
ver to get all possible growth in the spring 
and plow under just before corn planting 
time. The desirability of either of these 
methods will depend largely upon the age of 


STAPLE CROPS 


Distribution of Barley and Buckwheat in United : States. 


[Federal census of 1900.) 





Number Farms re- 


farms 
U_S......00.5,739,657 
Alabama .. 223,220 
Alaska 
Arizona ... 5,809 
Arkansas . 178,694 
California . 72,542 
Colorado .. 24,700 
Connectic’t 26,948 
Delaware 9,687 
DC 269 
40,814 
224.691 
2,273 
17,471 
264,151 
221,897 
45,505 


,622 
173,098 
234,667 


Georgia ° 
Hawaii .... 
Idaho 

Illinois .... 


Indiana ... 
EInG@ Fe?P.... 
Iowa 
Kansas .... 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana . 
Maine 
Maryland . 
Mass 
Michigan 


37,715 
203,261 
154,659 
Missouri .. 284/8 

Montana .. 13,370 
Nebraska . 121,525 
Nevada 2,184 

H 


34,650 
12/311 
2267720 
224,637 
45.332 
276.719 
62495 
224,248 


New Mexico 
New York. 


Oklahoma. 
Oregon .... 
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Acres 
4,471,228 
273 


porting 
272,913 
100 

561 16,270 

75 304 
10,267 
1,576 
83 
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1,029,647 
21,949 
137 

3 


on 
27 


5 
nu7 375 


1,831 32,782 
2,080 21,375 
9,533 

181 

627 ,851 

119,156 

953 

16 

8,809 

1,515 

638 

44,965 

877,845 

32 


1,727 
22,848 
92,098 


Barley 


Buck wheat——_———___,, 





Bushels 
119,632,827 
2,400 


458,776 

2,809 

25,149,335 

631,240 
3,40 


24,314,240 
330 


28,969 
844,140 
2,034,910 
224,035 
46,680 
4/790 
24,107 
2,943,250 
4,237 
6,752,060 
1,053,240 


7,031,760 
21:636 


352,190 
19,387 
33,104 

167,886 
33,202 
92,874 

169,795 

6,095 


Wisconsin. 
Wyoming . 


3,641,056 
3,66 


7 18,699,690 
203 29/690 


Farms re- 
Value porting 
$41,630,846 209,460 
1,582 10 


Bushels Value 
11,237,005 $5,748,371 
76 50 


Acres 
807,136 
10 
334 
3,945 
151 
33,346 
10,773 


421 
2,835 
226 
62,962 


223,985 — 
1,278 3f 
10,645,723 14 
246,510 9 
1,856 1,884 
30 4 
318 30 30 
2,048 26 23 
812,380 800 
242,834 68,400 
102,340 
151,120 
15,203 . 
879 


54 65: 23'980 


541 
36,567 
51,300 


84,842 
9,022 
615 


468,520 185,836 
115950 68.625 
36084 20.930 
605,830 306,311 
43,741 


82,687 
21,480 12,079 
168 98 
8,629 5,109 
19,334 
120,479 


50 
2,045,737 


43,360 
234/278 


73 
3,815,350 
2,335 52,872 
1,996 ,082 1,121 10,760 
402,977 13,071 164,305 
$0,155 8 13 170 
606,945 402 7,010 
89,163 249,840 3,922,980 
3,465 45 650 
2,899 
2,003 540 
11,273 
33,354 
121,260 
187,004 
25,007 
1,268,480 
1,832 
6,916,935 


15,375 


15,762 
6 
289,862 
5,168 


12'475 
1,402/184 


Out of 5,740,000 farms in the United States, 272,913 reported on barley in the federal 


census year. 
sons by states. 
basin. 
an area under this crop of 111,658 acres. 


fied by states, are here given. 


the crop. If the crop is plowed under the first 
year after seeding, it should be allowed to 
grow in the spring as late as possible, then 
be turned under to a good depth. The soft 
stems and roots will quickly decay, so that 
the corn crop can be safely planted in such 
fields. If the clover is allowed to grow one 
year on the field, it should be plowed under 
in the fall. In this case it will take some 
time for the stems and roots to decompose, 
so that it is necessary to plow in the fall 
to get a thorough disintegration. The field 
should then be thoroughly disked in the 
spring before planting the corn. 


Rainfall in Grain Belt Welcomed. 


Crop conditions in the grain belt have not 
wholly favored germination and plant 
growth, and the scattered rainfall of the 
past ten days proved very welcome. Solic- 
itude over autumn-sown wheat has been a 
prominent factor in shaping prices, the ten- 
sion relieved with every report of precipi- 
tation. Official figures covering practically 
the first eight weeks of the crop year, 
beginning March 1, show much less than 
a normal rainfall, with some exceptions, 
throughout the lower Ohio valley and the 
upper Mississippi basin. In the upper por- 
tion of the spring wheat belt more than 
the usual rainfall is reported, and this holds 
true in portions of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, but most of the stations report- 
ing point to marked deficiency; more than 
the usual amount in north Atlantic and 
gulf states, and in the Pacific northwest. 

In accompanying table the rainfall is 
given for a number of points in important 
grain growing sections. The first column 
of figures shows the normal rainfall in 
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The acreage and crop are shown in accompanying table with compari- 
California is the heaviest grower, 
New York is credited with nearly 3,000,000 bushels in the census year, 
Buckwheat 
with practically none grown south of Maryland and Missouri. 
York and Pennsylvania grow two-thirds of all the buckwheat. 


Mississippi 
from 
from a universal crop, 
The two states of New 
Official figures, classi- 


followed by the upper 


is far 


inches for the period indicated; the second, 
the actual. The last column of percentages 
indicates that in very many sections the 
precipitation has been half or less than half 
the normal. 
RAINFALL FROM MARCH 1 TO APRIL 21 ’02, 
[In inches and tenths of inches.] 


% of 
Normal Actual normal 


Fort Smith, Ark ae 101 
Bettie Meek, Ark......ccccsccese 8.4 
Ohio Valley and Tennessee. 
Memphis, Tenn 9.8 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Louisville, Ky 
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Rape is a most excellent sheep feed. Sow 
a small patch. 











Soy Beans at the North.» 


EDWARD E. EVANS, MICHIGAN, 





Periodically I read- that soy beans will 
not mature at the north, or that they are 
a safe crop, only’ from about the 39th par- 
allel of north latitude southward. In view 





ROOT SYSTEM OF A SOY BEAN, 
showing tubercles. 


of the fact, that for seven years I have 
been growing the early and medium early 
varieties of soy beans as a field crop, with- 
out a single failure, I feel justified in the 
claim that this crop can be successfully 
grown as far north as corn. 

I am located more than 180 miles north 
of the Indiana state line, and 350 miles 
north of what many writers call the north- 
ern limit of successful and profitable soy 
bean culture. I question very much if any 
three counties in southern Indiana or IIlli- 
nois produce aS many soy beans as are 
annually grown in the counties af Arenac, 
Ogemaw and Gladwin, in northern Michi- 
gan. This is about the northern limit at 
which the medium early varieties will ma- 
ture, but the early sorts can be grown 
still farther north. I do not now attempt 
to grow anything’ later than the medium 
early green. I have beans of this variety, 
crop of 1901, that I challenge any man, 
north or south, to equal. I have had yields 
varying from 16 to 52 bushels per acre, but 
probably the average would be between 25 
and 30 bushels. 

FLANTING AND SEEDING, 

In preparing the soil for soy beans 
I plow to a depth of 8 or 9 inches, thorough- 
ly harrow and roll. I plant medium early 
green in rows 30 inches apart, about three 
beans to the foot-of row,-all the other va- 
rieties in rows 28 inches apart, three or four 
beans to the foot. This seeding will require 
eight to 14 quarts*to the acre, according to 
the variety, as the seeds vary in size. If 
the crop is for soiling or silage use one- 
quarter more seed, if for hay use a half 
more. When I commenced growing soys I 
used a common hand corn planter, but 
found it a tedious ta8k. I next tried a large 
Planet Jr hill dropper. With this I could 
drop two, three or four in @ hill with abso- 
lute certainty, but it is a very painful way 
of planting, after one has pushed the drill 
three or four days constantly. 

I now use an ordinary grain drill with 
bean attachments, and double run. The 
single run drill will not do, as the force 
feed splits the beans. This will answer 
until farmers get a drill or planter that 
will drop the beans singly, at any required 





A POPULAR FORAGE, PLANT 


distance. I plant here from May 7 to 25. 
I try to get mine in about May 15. 

There are three principal causes for fail- 
ure with soys at the north: Late planting, 
too late varieties and too much seed. That 
old song about the soy bean being a very 
tender annual, that must not be planted 
until all danger of frost is past, has been 
sung so often that most farmers believe it. 
I did—once. The result was a beautiful 
forage crop, but no beans. 

That advice is all right, perhaps, for the 
farmer 300 to 400 miles south of this, but 
the one who follows it here will not get 
many ripe beans. The soy bean is a tender 
plant, by comparison with turnips, but it 
is hardier than any other bean, hardier 
than corn or potatoes. We have frosts 
here nearly every spring after soys are 
planted, often when the young plants have 
their second leaves, but I have never yet 
seen a soy bean injured by frost between 
May 1 and October 1. 

As soon as the young plants begin to 
break ground, I go over the field with a 
weeder and again in about a week. After 
this the spring tooth cultivator is used 
once every seven or eight days until the 
plants are in full bloom. The weeder fol- 
lows the cultivator as long as the beans 
will pass under the frame. 


HARVESTING AND THRESHING SOY BEANS, 


I harvest as soon as the pods begin to 
turn brown (or black in case of the medium 
early green), for if left to become dry, 
some -varieties shatter badly. There is as 
yet no machine for harvesting soys, but in 
ground where the shears can be kept sharp 
the common bean harvesters answer the 
purpose very well. I have pulled some by 
hand, also cut some with scythes. The for- 
mer is a bad practice, as we want to leave 
the roots and tubercles in the ground for 
the benefit of succeeding crops. With some 
varieties a mower does very good work, but 
you will have to cut with the rows, not 
across them. I know one farmer who har- 
vested his crop last season with a binder. 
Perhaps one of the best, certainly the 
cheapest, methods of harvesting soys is to 
turn a herd of hogs into the field. After 
cutting, I allow the crop to stand in the 
field until dry. Don’t be alarmed if they 
get wet; a week of rain would not injure 
them, though of course it would the fodder. 

For threshing we use the common grain 
separators, removing the concave and re- 
placing with hardwood boards. This does 
better work on soys than the regular bean 
machines. Of the medium early varieties, 
the best are black, green and Ito San, a 
yellow. Early varieties of merit are the 
brown, black and yellow. No one of these 
yellow varieties is the one sold as coffee 
berries. There is a very dwarf brown sort, 
the earliest of all, that will ripen as far 
north as any kind of bean will, but it is a 
very poor yielder. 

There is a variety often sold as medium 
early yellow. It is a medium late and many 
northern farmers know it to their sor- 
row. It should not be planted north of 
38 or 39 degrees. The mammoth late yel- 
low is a southern variety that does not 
mature north of the Ohio river. Thousands 
of farmers have had unprofitable experience 
with this variety also. A man in New 
York wrote to me the other day about this 
bean. He planted the seed the first week in 
June, and the plants had not blossomed 
when frost came October 15. 

I do not: believe that it is essential that 
the soil should be inoculated with the mi- 
crobe that works upon the roots of the soy 
bean. When soys or cowpeas are planted 
on farms where they have never grown be- 
fore, it is frequently the case that no tu- 
bercles appear the first year, but I have 
never known it to fail on the second crop, 
if grown on the same ground. This is ex- 
plained by the theory that the microbes 
have to accustom themselves to a new 
house before they begin housekeeping. On 
soils rich in nitrogen the tubercles are few 
and small, while on soils lacking in this 
element they are correspondingly large and 
numerous. 









Rain and sweat 
have no effect on 
harness treated 
with Eureka Har- 
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The “HOOVER?” bigser 


Rapid, Clean Try itin your own field 
and Satisfactory - rite for catalogue. 
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THE HOOVER-PROUT CO., Avery, O. 








To Raise Potatoes for Profit 


you require a DORSCH 
GER. No other Smouanend Eat aan = p+ 
penny She | en Bg oe _— labor. | foogg 
wo implementsin one, le 
ler with wheel, $5.82. Hiller ee 
digger attachment, $7.76. 
JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 
209 Wells St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











DRILLING 


WELL mecnines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
Sperate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca, N. Y. 








WE ONLY 


for PAGE FENCE that it is more practical and 
economical and that it lasts the longest. 


PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





: chea baler. Made of 

Opera’ 1 or 2 horses. 80 inch feed o 
Operated by 1 of 3 horteialogus tres, Aadress 
QEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Hl. 














Largest Nursery. O FAIL, 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.Y. 





with knowledge of farm 
stock and fair education 
an office; $60 a month 


advancement; 
steady employment; must be honest and reliable. 
the association are being established in each 


Farmers’ Sons Wante 


offices of 
state. Apply at once, Y akg full particulars. The Veter- 
inary Science Association, don, Canada. 
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Good but Cheap Poultry House. 


MRS C. G. FORD, CHARLES CITY COUNTY, VA. 


Living on ae rented place, I do 
not have a good house for fowls. 
It is 8x16 feet, 7 feet high in front 


and 5 feet in back. It is divided by a board 


6-8 810 


POULTRY HOUSE FOR A RENTER. 
partition into a roosting room, 8x10 feet, 
and a laying room, 6x8 feet, as the illus- 
tration shows. The house has no floor and 
sand was scattered in the laying room, 
which has a window close to the ground 
in the south end. A row of nests, each 
12x14 inches, extends across the back of 
the laying room. They are covered on top 
and the entrance is in front. The boards 
forming the bottom rest on the ground. A 
barrel was sawed in two and each half 
furnished a nest. The sides were sheathed 
with boards, the cracks covered with bat- 
tens and the roof with cypress slabs. The 
roosts, which are all on the same level, are 
strips, 1x3 inches, laid on supports about 
20 inches from the ground. When cleaning 
the house the roosts can be shoved back 
against the wall out of the way. In one 
corner of the roosting room a place for 
ducks was partitioned off with slats, which 
can be removed for cleaning the pen. Oak 
leaves are used for the ducks to roost on. 


Setting Turkeys. 


Cc. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN, 


One of the most practical ways of pro- 
viding nesting places for the turkeys is to 
furnish barrels for them; but as a rule after 
the nests are fixed there are from one to 
three turkeys that want to lay in the same 
place, and they consequently set there when 
they become broody. It is often quite dif- 
ficult to change a turkey’s nest when one 
becomes broody, but it is none the less 
necessary. Two turkeys cannot sit togeth- 
er successfully. It is a very poor plan to 
attempt to allow them to do so, as the 
majority of the eggs are sure to be broken, 
besides two turkeys will not cover as many 
eges as the same two will if set in different 
nests. 

I have found the best plan to single off 
the hens is to provide barrels, and if two 
or three insist on laying together to allow 
them to do so until one becomes broody. 
After one is supplied with a clutch, set a 
wide board up in front of the barrel end 
lightly so that the inclosed hen will have 
no trouble in crowding out and thereby 
pushing the board over so that she can 
come back without difficulty. As soon as 
she has returned to the nest all will be 
right when the board is placed in position 
again. Thus protected the hen is safe from 
being bothered by other hens but can 
easily leave the nest whenever desirable. 
Care should be observed that the board 
leans lightly against the barrel end, other- 
wise the hen will not be liable to push it 
over easily. 


A Profitable New Industry. 


THOMAS WRIGHT, MASSACHUSETTS, 


is used very largely as a 
which formerly was 


The squab 
substitute for game, 
quite available. It is necessary to pro- 
vide means of artificial heat to 
successfully breed squabs in midwin- 
ter, but it is not necessary to have 
the temperature over 45 or 50 degrees.. In 
the winter season our dealers actually beg 
for a product which requires very little 
time to care for, or expense. The time 
consumed in caring for 500 pairs of breed- 





THE POULTRY YARD 


ing pigeons is not more than two or three 
hours per day, and is largely taken up in 
feeding them twice or three times daily, 
watering once and caring for the fire in the 
evening. The loft does not need cleaning 
out more than once in two months. 

The details of successful squab breeding 
are few, To the inexperienced they may at 
first seem cumbersome, but as we familiarize 
ourselves with the habits of pigeons we 
learn to admire them, and the work ap- 
peals to us more as pleasure than labor, 
The young squab sits in the nest, growing 
day by day, until at about 28 or 30 days 
old we wring its neck, cool it to get all 
the animal heat out of the body, and it is 
ready for market. Unlike chickens no 
brooder is needed, no run, no feeding every 
three hours (the parents do this), and no 
picking, as it goes to market with its 
clothes on. No industry or specialty pre- 
sents more inducements to the practical 
man than devoting a small portion of his 
time to caring for a number of pairs of 
breeding pigeons. 


Raising Ducks—I set as many eggs at 
one time as_ possible. In seven days I 
sprinkle them with blood warm water and 
do it every other day, until they are 
hatched, which takes 28 days. I take the 
little ducks away as fast as they get out 
of the shell. Roll up in a warm cloth until 
I get all of them together, then I place 
them all in a large box. I feed them 
johnnycake and milk for a week, covering 
the box warmly at night. After they are 
a week old, I put them on the ground, Give 
them a little low netting yard, an old drip- 
ping pan full of water, a good tight box to 
sleep in and they do the rest. Now feed 
bran and meal, keep them well supplied 
with water, and feed only four times a 
day. I raise every duck that hatches. It 
takes lots of care and is some work. Bet- 
ter keep the ducks of each hatch by them- 
selves, or as near of a size as possible.— 
{Lena Bennett, Pennsylvania. 


Don’t Crowd too many fowls or chicks 
together. Allow at least 3 square feet for 
each fowl and more if they are kept in 
very small flocks. A house 10x12 feet will 
accommodate 40 fowls if they can have a 
large yard or access to a scratching shed, 
but 25 in such a house would generally 
pay as great a profit as a larger number, 








Spring Medicine 


There is no other season when good medi- 


cine is so much needed as in the Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak and impover- 
ished—a condition indicated by pimples and 
other eruptions on the face and body, by 
deficient vitality, loss of appetite, lack of 
strength, and want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and rich, 
create appetite, give vitality, strength and 


animation, and cure all eruptions. Have 


the whole family begin to take them to-day. 


“Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been used in our 
family for some time, and always with 
good results. Last spring I was all run 
down and got a bottle of it, and as usual 
received great benefit.” Miss BrvLan 
Boyce, Stowe, Vt. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 
cme 
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The he Life of the Wheel 


depends upon the make of the wheel. 


ELECTRIC WHEELS 


almost forever. Fit any wagon.straighté 
an red spokes. Write tor the = 

logue. lit free, 
ELEOTRIO WHEEL ©0., Bex 86, Quincy, lle 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


Cures all species of lame- 

y ness, curbs, splints, con- 
tracted cord, thrush, ete. 

in horses. Equally good 

for internal use in colic, 
distemper founder, pneu- 
monia, ete. Satisfaction 





Mbrufees, au Wills pain Cares ay oe = —) 
Veterinary dane FREE 


ee 4 “ A. TUTTLE. 9 men 0- ag Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none geunine bat Tuttle's. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer onlytemporary relief if any 


Thousands off Calves Die 
Every Year from Scours 


ARMOUR’S BLOOD MEAL 


mn almost 
POSITIVE. CURE for Scours 








Not only that, but it’s a great food 
and tonic for them, and for horses 
and cattle as well. 87 per cent pro- 
tein. The most concentrated food 


known. If your dealer does not keep it, 
write, giving us his name. Send for copy THE 
FEEDING OF FARM ANIMALS. 


THE ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, Chicago, Ill. 








=—| NO SPAVINS == 


The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
ust as quick. ot painful and never has 
ailed, tailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners. 
Write today. Ask for pamphlet No, §2 
| Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 























aaa.) THE SURE HATCH 
Combined Hot-Water and Hot-Alr 
'.-INCUBATOR.. 


The only combined machine on 
the market. Has the good fea- 
tures of both and the bad fea- 
tures of neither. 
fornia red- 


trial. Money back ifnot satisfied. Fre! 
to any point in the U.S. Send for summer prices. Address nearest house. 
Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb. or Columbus, 0. 


INCUBATORS on TRIAL 


Catalog of The Perfected Von Culin free. 
Practically perfect. Satisfaction or no pay. Suc- 
cessful result of 25 years’ e SOME WE Price 87 up. 
Address THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


Sta. A, Jamestown, N.Y. 


IDELITY FOOD tic 


sed everywhere b: poultrymen and 
pecialist fanciers wit Unfalling Fuccesk. Inet inguses 

Pi health and ow W gap 
#00 Ibs., a8. 50. 


00; 
for FIDELITY Foous | FOR FOW 








— 


show Fowts for 
maximum eee Production; ~——s kee fowls free 
from_ diseas Price for Y. C. 
The Famous Fiaelity Foods a are efor sale by Pouitry 
Supply Dealers throughout the world and by the 
Pfneland!. & B.Co.,Sole Mirs., BoxF , Jamesburg,N.J 





Newton’s Heave, Cough, Distemper 

and Indigestion Cure. A veteri- 

nary epenmne tga Throat and 

a Stomac roubles. Strong recom- 

a mends. $1 yer can. Dealers, 
mail or ex. 

NEWTON “qoner REMEDY CO. 

(21) Toledo, Ohio. 





Retention of pla 
—_ and failure to 
. d. Kellogg’s Con- 


dition Powder isa positive cure for Fs diseases. Write 
for circular; address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn 


HO HUMBUG 2 Pers, root 


















Dehorning Young Calves. 


PROF ANDREW M, SOULE, TENN AGRI COL. 





We use stick caustic potash for dehorning 
our calves. We moisten the potash and rub 
it well over the button before the calves are 
three weeks old, while the button is still 
loose, that is, before it becomes attached to 
the head. Where fresh caustic potash is 
used, no trouble will be experienced. If the 
sticks dissolve or are old they frequently 
lose their strength. I prefer to. dehorn 
calves this way rather than to let them grow 
up and the horn fully develop and then 
saw them off; do not care to use a dehorn- 
ing clipper, as this inclines to crush and 
bruise the herns. 

If the buttons are not removed before the 
calf is three weeks old, it will be difficult 
and sometimes almost impossible to de- 
stroy. them with caustic potash. Some peo- 
ple make the mistake of attempting to de- 
horn their animals with a saw or clipper be- 
fore the horn has fully developed. The horn 
will continue to grow until the animal has 
reached maturity and long “seurs’’ will be 
the result. Altogether, I have found the 
potash treatment satisfactory when prop- 
erly done. 





Making Cheese at Home. 


PROF H. E. VAN NORMAN, INDIANA. 





The successful manufacture of a full- 
cream cheddar cheese, such as is ordinarily 
sold at the grocery store when cheese is 
called for, depends on so many details that 
the process cannot be satisfactorily de- 
scribed in a single article. If your corre- 
spondent desires to make this class of 
cheese I suggest that he get Prof Decker’s 
new book on cheese making, which can be 
procured through this journal. In this book 
Prof Decker describes in the simplest lan- 
guage each step from ripening, setting and 
cutting to cheddaring, milling, pressing and 


curing. 
For farm manufacture where presses, 
hoops, and curing room are not available, 


a very nice soft uncured cheese may be 
*made from clean, pure milk, that has some 
age, but is not yet sour to the taste. Bring 
the milk to a temperature between 70 and 
80 degrees, say 75, by placing the can of 
milk in warm water or a pail or can of 


warm water may be set into the milk. To’ 


the milk which has the proper degree of 
ripeness or age, and the right temperature 
add rennet extract at the rate of about 
one-half ounce for 30 gallons of milk. Too 
little rennet will make a curd from which 
it is difficult to drain the whey, while too 
much makes the curd hard. Dilute the ren- 
net in a little water and mix thoroughly 
with the milk. It is desirable to now put 
the milk in shotgun cases, about 8 inches 
in diameter and 22 inches deep, and allow 
it to coagulate. This should occur before 


much cream has raised and-there will be 
no difficulty if the milk is warm and ripe 
enough. 


The curd should stand in these cans until 
the whey which separates has a marked 
acid taste, like mildly ripened cream, and 
the hand passed down between the side of 
the can and the curd notes that the curd 
is firm, with a peculiar elastic, cushiony 
feeling. If the cans are dumped before suf- 


DAIRY 


ficient acid has developed 
will be very difficult to 
the flavor will be very 
pasty and slimy, and later as the acid de- 
velops, more whey will separate, making 
a leaky cheese.’’ 

When ready for draining, cover a slatted 
rack with heavy, closely woven cotton 
sheeting and carefully and skillfully dump 
the curd, allowing it ta slide out with as 
little breaking as possible. ‘‘The conditions 
are best when the mass of curd, on being 
dumped, retains its form and breaks with 
a clean vitreous fracture.’”’ The time re- 
quired for draining properly will vary from 
two to 24 hours, depending on temperature, 
amount of rennet used, amount of acidity 
developed and other unknown factors. 
When the whey has drained out so as to 
permit easy handling, fold in the cloth 
put under heavy pressure until dry enough 


in the whey, it 
drain the curds, 
bad, the texture 


for molding. Take from the press and 
knead or work it up uniformly. It may 
be run through a meat chopper. Add 14%% 


of salt, mixing it in thoroughly. 


A New Use for Skimmilk. 


CHARLES H. BELLAMY, PENNSYLVANIA. 








At odd times and at different seasons the 
farmer has sour milk on his hands, which 
usually finds its way into the hog feed. 
It is of course all right for that purpose, 
but that same curd, if dry, has a cash mar- 
ket value. There is a constant demand for 
this material. Many large creameries pro- 
duce it, and are bound by contract to de- 
liver all their produce to a single company 
that makes it into marketable products. 

To the farmer, the process of drying the 
curd is nothing but that he can accomplish, 
and when once dry it can be stored any 
Iength of time until disposed of. For the 
successful production of dry casein, no 
plant is necessary, no apparatus except 
what an intelligent man can make for him- 
self, to care for the waste of the sour skim- 
milk of three or four cows. For 20 or 30 
cows, if all the skimmilk were turned into 
this channel, might be better handled with 
some simple contrivances, but expensive 
plants, or such plants as are used by the 
creameries, are unnecessary. 

The better skimmed, or the more the fats 
have been abstracted, the better the finished 
product will be. Naturally soured milk, by 
the formation of lactic acid, makes the bet- 
ter curd, but takes the longer time. Milk 
curdled by rennet comes second. It can 
also be curdled by tannins, seed of wild 
cherry, dogwood or sumac. Acetic acid and 
vinegar gives quick results and leaves the 
curd in good order after washing. Min- 
eral acid operate the quickest, make the 
poorest quality and are usually used by the 
creameries, and give a variable product. 

After the curd is formed, the whey is 
drained. This whey contains the sugar of 
milk and should be added to the hog feed, 
This product is a clinging mass, and the 
drying at once is where the plant comes in. 
Put the curd, which is now insoluble in wa- 
ter, into a boiler with cold water, and grad- 
ually heat till it is unpleasant to keep the 
hand in the liquid, when remove it. A sec- 
ond such washing adds to its improvement. 
Then drain, spread on eanvas or any kind 
of screen to dry in the sun in summer time, 
giving it attention by shaking it up from 






























































Sharples Tubular’ 


FARM 
Cream Separators 


The Wonder of the New Century. Greatest 
step ever made in ad ‘Cream 
Separator construction. 
tienes as the Sharples Se 
Pm ave always been, these aed 
lar machines are far ahead and 
com tely distance every competi- 
hey are worth double the = 

all... guaranteed under us co! 
tions to produce enough more butter 
than the best competing separator to 
pay fully six per cent interest on the 
whole first cost of the 
machine. 

We absolutely warrant 
it and give free trial te 
prove it. 

Our factory is —_ 
ning double tur: 
gang all day 
all night, forthe dairy 
man who sees this ma- 
chine buys it. 

In addition to yielding 
more butter it is very light 
running. A 600 lbs per 
hour Tubular turns as 
easily as & previous300 
lbs per hour machine 
No disksto bother 
with and get out 
of order, no com- 
plications, Washed 
in two minutes. To 
of milk vat waist h. 
‘ Bi hest award. medal and spec- 
a 


ld 
ights decoration at Paris - 
tion, Valuable book “Business Deiryion” 


and catalog No 100, free, 
Sharples €o,, P.M 


. Sha b 
Chicago, lis, West howler, Pa, 





NY a4 On 0.7 8 ae A 
» | 


f Every dairyman and farmer 
looking for the closest skimmer 
may try a National Hand Separator 
for ten days, tn his own dairy, free, 
Skim all your milk with it a third 
ofa month and let its merits deter- 

mine your disposition ofit. The 


NATIONAL 


is perfect in mechanical construc- 

tion, absolutely correct in prin- 

ciple; skims closest, runs easiest, 
produces better cream, Itis 

easiest to clean ; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction every way. Write for 
full particulars. 


National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, N.J. ' 








A simply constructed, conveniently 
handled machine that does efficient 


50 Ibs. 

Send for illustrated 

catalogue of supplies, 
en’s Sup- 

Fehon a. snort F, 
iphia, Pa: 











Quinn's OintmentFree 


— —— Splints, Spavins, Windpuffs, Bunches. Blem- 
Horses or cattle. Sample FREE. 
w. B, EDDY @ ©O., 72 High Street, Whitehall, N. ¥. 


















eens Steck Book Contains 183 Large Colored stored Engravis 
me 8 
yoy a, ely ye oes apie a4 at 








Stock Pood Factory 4-4 ¥ 
a ese ee 


cagtt to have © ener rot 


Answer These 3 estions and e Write ‘ 
let—Name this ai ant @ad—Hew much Stock have you? &ré—Did A ase “43 art Us At Once For Book 


poo Horses, Cattle, 
our fimely Mlustrated Book for reference. 


THIS BOOK WILL BE MAILED FREE (Postage Prepaid) if You Write Us (Letter or Postal) and Answer 3 Questions: 
te” WE WILL SHIP YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD,” ABSOLUTELY FREE, IF BOOK IS NOT EXACTLY AS REPRESENTED. a | 

Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, ete. IS cest te hav Art: a 
ou Hundreds of Dollars. bane  dunaigiien pot of the “Zigerest. Breeds anes maeen uti, pote ey 5 Footy. 


ONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep 


INT ERA TIONAL. STOOk FOOD co., MINN., U. Be At 













Hogs, Celts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 














SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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time to time. Once dry, it can be stored 
any length of time without deterioration. 

[While there is no market at present for 
the sale of dry curd, plans are being formed 
looking to the organization of a company 
which will buy the product direct from 
farmers and small creameries. The curd is 
largely used in the manufacture of paper 
and in cold water paints.—Ed.] 


Rape for Swine. 


According to tests at the Wisconsin ex- 
periment station, rape is the most satis- 
factory and cheapest grain feed that can 
be grown for hogs. Every feeder in the 
state should plant a small field adjoining 
his hog yard and provide himself with a 
few rods of movable fence. It should be 
sowed in drills 30 inches apart and cul- 
tivated after each successive growth has 
been eaten off. 

Hogs should not-be turned upon a rape 
pasture until the plants are 12 to 14 inches 
high. They should not be allowed to root 
while in the rape field. Of course rape is 
not satisfactory when fed alone, as it will 
just about maintain hogs. They should be 
given in addition a certain amount of grain 
feed, the size of the ration to be deter- 
mined by the condition of the animal and 
whether it is being kept for breeding pur- 
poses or fattened for market. 


Shredded Corn and Ensilage. 


PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL EXPER STA, N ¥. 


Why is it not a good plan to put shredded 
corn stalks in a silo—wetting it properly as 
it goes in? Last year I run the stover 
through the ensilage cutter into the mow 


and it speiled with heat and mold.. I-want 
to raise a lot of field corn in addition to 
ensilage corn and. would like a silo. filled 
with each.—[George W. Ballou, Orange 
County, N Y. 

So far as we can learn neither of the 
methods you suggest will prove satisfac- 
tory. We presume you do not own a shred- 
der and therefore could not shred a few 
days’ supply at a time, leaving it loose and 
untramped. The only successful way of 
keeping this shredded material is to put it 
in layers a foot or so deep, tramping it as 
little as possible, and upon each layer 
spread 2 or 3 inches of dry straw. True, 
you can put it in the silo, but it will not 
make good ensilage and will usually come 
out in very bad condition. 
mow in any quantity it is almost certain to 
heat and mold. 


Feeding Early Lambs. 


R. E. R 


I have used for the last few years what 
I call a lamb feeder.. It is a tin pail with a 
tight-fitted cover that will hold one gal- 
lon of milk. On one side are three spouts 
soldered on near the bottom of the pail and 
extending outward as high as the top of 
the pail, made so that rubber nipples can 
be put on. By feeding them a few times 
from a bottle, which is more convenient to 
teach them at first, they quickly learn to 
be on hand for their milk when they see 
you coming with the pail. Give them all 
they will take of this Jersey milk every 
morning and evening. By feeding in this 
way they get no setback, but grow equal 
to the best ones. When the lambs get 
about two or three weeks old they will be- 


If put in the™ 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


gin to pick at the hay and grain. They will 
soon be eating, themselvws. 

To have them do their best they must be 
furnished a separate place to eat, where 
they can go at will whenever they feel 
hungry. Put in flat-bottomed troughs ex- 
tending the whole length of the apartment, 
with a board extending along the troughs 6 
inches above the sides to prevent the lambs 
from getting their feet into it, as a lamb 
is very dainty about having his food clean. 
In here give them equal parts by weight of 
wheat bran, oats and shelled corn, adding 
10% of oil meal. Mix well and after they 
have learned to eat well, increase the feed 
until they have all they will eat. If any 
feed is left over, clean it out each morn- 
ing and feed it to the ewes, as the troughs 
must be kept clean in order to have them 
relish their food. 


Culling the Flock—As soon as the lambs 
are weaned look over the ewes, pick out 
those that are getting old and those that 
are poor milkers. Put these on good pas 
ture, give them some grain, fatten as quick- 
ly as possible and send them to the mar: 
ket before winter. Save the best ewe 
lambs. This method will result in better 
and better flocks which will return larger 
percentages of profit. 


Hay and Forage Crops—<According to a 
federal census bulletin, just made public, 
total production of hay and forage in 1899 
was 84,012,455 tons, with a total value of 
$484,256,846. Eliminating from this tonnage 
corn stalks, total production was 79,253,086 
tons. This figure is somewhat larger than 
earlier estimates, but includes certain items 
of forage not strictly classified as hay. 














/NCREASE. 2.8% -” 








WHY PRICES OF LIVE STOCK, MEATS AND DAIRY PRODUCTS. ARE HIGH 


Uncle Sam has grown very much faster in the last ten years than have his flocks and herds. Supply is not keeping pace 


with home demand, and this quite aside from our steadily expanding foreign markets for meat products. 


The so-called meat 


trusts no doubt exert a marked influence in shaping prices, both to the farmer for live stock, and to the consumer for products, 


one year with another. 


But after all, the law of supply and demand must continue to hold sway. As shown in American Agri- 


culturist last week and in recent issues, population has increased the past ten years much faster than the number of cattle, hogs 


and sheep. According to federal census figures recently made public, the number of beef cattle has increased but 12% 


in the 


decade, while population gained nearly 22%. In milch cows the difference is even more marked, the increase for ten years is le8s 
than 4%, in sheep 11%, and in swine 9%%. Ina word, population has increased twice as fast, roughly speaking, as the number 
of meat and dairy animals. Better breeding and more attention paid to the live stock industry by farmers will eventually cor- 
rect this discrepancy in normal balance. But it cannot be accomplished in a day. 








Lower Interest Rates on Farm Loans. 





PRESENT INTEREST RATES COMPARED TO FIVE 
YEARS AGO, 


Pres- 5 yrs Pres- 5 yrs 
ent % ago ent% ago 
New York. Maryland. 
Chemung ...4-6 — | Caroline ....6 6 
StLawrence.5 6 Frederick ...5-6 6 
Orleans ..... 5 6 Ohio 
\,.”. eee 5 os “ 
Saratoga ...4-6 4-6 | Ashtabula ..6 6 
Clinton .....5-6 6 Crawford ...5-6 7 
Greene ...... 5-6 6 Logan ....... 5-6 7-8 
Allegany ...5 6 Athens w+ eee DIe-6 7-8 
Westchest’r.5-6 6 Clermont ...6 6 
Schoharie ..5-6 5-6 | Stark 6 6 
le Fe os Marion .....5 6-7 
Schuyler ....5-6 5-6 
Delaware ...4-6 4-6 Butile® 6.6. 46-5 6-7 
Broome .....5 7 Lorain ...... 6 
Ontario ..... 4-6 4-6 | Perry ---5-6 8 
Livingston .4-6 4-6 Indiana. 
Cortland ....4-5 6 Greene ...... 54 7 
Albany ..... 5-6 5 Jennings ...5-6 8 
Otsego ...... 4-5 6 Morgan ..... 5 7 
Steuben -4%-5 6 Washington.5-6 7 
Jefferson ...5 6 Fayette .....6 7 
a ool 5 Sullivan ....5 6 
utchess ,..5 5 
Putnam .....5-6 6 L —t 6-6% 
Onondaga ..6 6 oo ‘Gaoen.. 8 7 
Wyoming ...5 6 a8 Suren.- 
Clinton ......44%4-5 7 
Pennsylvania. Poweshiek ..5-6 7 
neh. (OS 
Schuylkill ..5 6 Michigan. 
a saiedias Ottawa ..... 5 7 
New Jersey. eS eee 5 6-7 
Salem ... 5 Washtenaw.5 6-7 
Mercer . 5 Clinton ..... 5 6-7 
Sussex 4-6 Oceana ..... 6-7 7-8 








Only recently has the city and country 
bank; or the individual with loanable funds, 
regarded farms with particular favor as se- 
curity. Farm lands have been considered 
less desirable than city real estate as se- 
curity, the latter being a “quick asset.” 
Consequently the city man has been able 
to borrow money considerably cheaper than 
the man in the country. This is still so in 
many states, especially west of the Mis- 
souri river, yet the tendency is in the right 
direction. 

Investigation just completed by Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist shows that throughout 
the middle Atlantic and New. England 
states there has been. comparatively lit- 
tle change in interest rates during the last 
five years. In a few sections new loans 
can be secured on first mortgages on good 
farm property % to 1% less than five years 
earlier, but there borrowers of a few years 
ago are paying the old rate. Money can 
usually be secured from.private parties on 
better terms than from _ banks. Rapid 
growth of the cities has resulted in a de- 
cided preference for investment in city 
property and loans on such security can 
usually be obtained at a better rate than 
on farm property. Depreciation of farm 
values in some eastern sections and the 
rapid increase in opportunities for com- 
paratively safe industrial investment have 
had the effect of making investors some- 
what reluctant to accept farm mortgages. 
Thus the rate to farmers has held steady, 
against declines in the west. 

In New England, Maine farmers have 
been the greatest gainers, notably in Aroos- 
took and Penobscot counties. In New 
Hampshire there has been practically no 
change. New York shows some variations 
in different counties, some showing as low 
a rate as 4%. 

In the central west 
a considerable reduction, amounting 
to 1 to %. In the .most of the 
states of the middle: west the prevailing 
rate of interest secured by first mortgage 
on farm land is 5%. In some cases, par- 
ticularly in Wisconsin, money can be had 
for 4 to 4%4%, but the security must be gilt- 
edged. Five years ago in this same region 
the customary interest rate was from 6 to 
7%, farmers occasionally paying as high as 
8% and as low as 5%. In the newer states, 
North and South Dakota, Oklahoma, etc, 
the rates are still high, 8 to 12%, compared 
to 10 to 12% five years ago. 

In the south, rates of interest on farms 
continue altogether too high, all the way 
from 6 to 138%. Banks there are generally 
prosperous, however, and within five years 
the tendency in interest charges has been 
downward. 


there has been 
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THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 
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To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Wil 
Do for YOU, Every Reader of ‘‘American Agriculturist” May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Weak and Unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other 
causes, kidney trouble is permitted to continue, fatal results are sure 


to follow. 


Your other organs may need attention—but your kidneys most, 
because they do most and need attention first. , 

If you are sick or «feel badly,” begin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and bladder remedy, because as soon as your 


kidneys are well they will help all the other organs to health. 


will convince anyone. 


A trial 





The mild and immediate effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney 
and bladder remedy, is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. Swamp- 
Root will set your whole system right, and 
the best proof of this is a trial. 


14 West ll7th St., New York City. 

DEAR SIR: Oct 1th, 1900. 
“I had been suffering severely from kidney trouble. 
All symptoms were on hand; my former strength and 
ower had left me; I could hardly drag myself along. 
Sven my mental capacity was giving out, and often I 
wished to die, It was then I saw an advertisement of 
yours in a New York paper, but would not have paid 
any attention to it, had it not promised a sworn guaran- 
tee with every bottle of your medicine, asserting that 
your Swamp-Root is purely vegetable, and does not con. 
tain any harmful drugs. am seventy years and four 
moaths old, and with a good conscience I can recom- 
mend Swamp-Root to all sufferers from kidney troubles. 
Four members of my family have been using Swamp- 
Root for four different kidney diseases, with the same 
good results.’’ 

With many thanks to you, I remain, 


Very truly yours, 
ROBERT BERNER. 


You may have a sample bottle of this fa- 
mous kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, sent 
free by mail, postpaid, by which you may 
test its virtues for such disorders as kid- 
ney, bladder and uric acid diseases, poor 
digestion, when obliged to pass your wa- 





ter frequently night and day, smarting or 
irritation in passing, brick-dust or sedi- 
ment in the urine, headache, - backache, 
lame back, dizziness, sleeplessness, ner- 
vousness, heart disturbance due to bad kid- 
ney trouble, skin eruptions from bad blood, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloating, 
irritability, wornout feeling, lack of ambi- 
tion, loss of -flesh, sallow complexion, or 
Bright’s disease. 

If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twen- 
ty-four hours, forms a sediment or set- 
tling or has a cloudy appearance, it is evi- 
dence that your kidneys and bladder need 
immediate attention. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of Dr. 
Kilmer, the eminent kidney and bladder 
specialist. Hospitals use it with wonder- 
ful success in both slight and severe cases. 
Doctors recommend it to their patients and 
use it in their own families, because they 
recognize in Swamp-Root the greatest and 
most successful remedy. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
for sale the world over at druggists in bot- 
tles of two sizes and two prices—fifty cents 
and one dollar. Remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on 
every bottle. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder 
trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by mail, immediately, without 
cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book containing many of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women.cured. 


In writing be sure to say that you read this 


Agriculturist.”’ 


generous offer in the . “American 
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A Serious Bee Disease. 


G. H. TOWNSEND, ALBANY COUNTY, N Y. 


During the past five or six years beekeep- 
ers of eastern New York have experienced 
one of the worst mishaps to their business, 
in which the damage runs high and the 
entire profit has been lost. If beekeepers 
had understood the disease when it start- 
ed, much loss could have been avoided, but 
only few understood the cause of infection 
or treatment. It is still spreading, although 
treatment. It is still spreading, although 
checked to some extent by the state in- 
spectors. This disease is feared as the 
greatest drawback that beekeepers have to 
contend with. 

Foul brood is a minute fungus which, 
when once started, increases with great 
rapidity and only ceases when the sup- 
ply of material gives out or the tempera- 
ture is raised to the boiling point. The 
smell, like a glue pot, is present only ac- 
cording to stage of disease in the colonies 
affected. It is most always confined to the 
sealed brood, but in some it will be found 
in the unsealed brood. The first notice of 
foul brood is sunken capping in the brood 
comb, here and there a cell. The cap- 
ping will be full of minute holes, On opening 
such cells the larvae have a light brown- 
ish color and as it advances they turn to 
a deep brown, almost coffee color, and 
later the larvae dry up at the bottom or 
side. Stick a toothpick in one of the affect- 
ed cells, draw it out slowly and you will 
find a sticky substance adhering thereto, 
resenmmbling spittle, in the form of a thread, 
and when brdéken it will fly back like rub- 
ber. 

Do not allow robbers to get at an af- 
fected colony nor feed the honey to other 
bees. There are several ways of curing 
foul brood. The best and surest is to burn 
the colony, hive and all. Make the burn- 
ing sure by first killing the live bees with 
brimstone, as they might escape and infest 
other colonies. This is the cheapest where 
the malady has not got headway. 

One good way of treatment is as fol- 
lows: Get a new hive, containing frames 
with only starters of foundation. At night 
move the affected hive about 4 feet from 
its old location and put the new hive where 
the old one stood. Open the old hive, re- 
move the combs and shake the bees into 
the new hive. Remove the old one, burn 
the frames and comb, and boil the hive in 
water. The hive can be used again with 
clean, new frames with starters. Close up 
the hive containing the bees for 48 hours 
and give a little syrup. Care must be taken 
to make the job complete. All bees must 
be shaken from old combs. If not, they 
will fly to other hives and inoculate them. 
Care should be taken that no robbers get 
at the old combs before burning them. Of 
the many acid treatments I can recom- 
mend none and have yet to find one that 
is a real benefit as a cure. They may be 
good as a disinfectant. 


Commercial Fertilizers for Onions. 
DR W. H. JORDAN, DIRECTOR N Y EXPER STA. 


Experiments in the use of different quan- 
tities of a complete fertilizer in growing 
onions were conducted at Florida, Orange 
county, N Y, by the experiment station at 
Geneva, for four years on the same field, 
and for one year on a field of another 
farm. The quantities of fertilizer used were 
500 pounds, 1000 pounds, 1500 pounds and 
2000 pounds per acre. On the Purdy field 
(four years), when only 500 pounds of fer- 
tilizer was used, the manure cost of the 
increase of crop was 16.6 cents per barrel: 
with 1000, pounds, 79.3 cents; with 1500 
pounds, 80.4 cents, and with 2000 pounds, 
227.8 cents. The profit from using the fer- 
tilizer came mostly from the first 506 pounds 
applied, averaging $35.84 per acre. With 
onions at $1.25 per barrel, the profit was 
slightly larger (about $3 per acre), with 
both the 1000 and 1500 pounds of fertilizer 





per acre; but 2000 pounds was used at a 
loss. 

On the Mars field one experiment was 
conducted which showed no “increase of 
yield from applying commercial fertilizer 
even in the larger quantities. The results 
of these experiments show clearly that the 
crops were limited more by other condi- 
tions than by the extent of the plant food 
supply. With the best conditions of sea- 
son and water supply the smallest amount 
of fertilizer supported the maximum crop. 
Considering the varying market price of 
onions from one year to another and the 
various vicissitudes to which the crop is 
subjected, the use of the larger quantities 
of fertilizer (above 500 pounds) was at- 
tended by danger of financial loss. 

To Grow Egg Plants. 


Cc. C. GRIFFIN, 


Where only a few dozen are grown for 
home use, I dig a trench 10 inches wide, 
8 or 10 inches deep, and long enough to 
set as many plants as I wish. Fill this to 
within 2 or 3 inches of the _ surface 
with well-rotted manure and rich earth 
in equal parts. Then draw back the soil 
until nearly full and set the plants on top 
of it. Place a 12-inch board on the north 
side of the plants, and 3 to 5 inches away 
from them, to keep off the cold winds. 
This I consider very important. 

Take a tight barrel (not an oil barrel), 
and fill one-third with strong manure, then 
fill with water. About twice a week with 
a hoe dig out the soil between the plants 
and soak the manure beneath with this 
water, filling up the holes again with earth. 
This plan does not require much labor and 
will well repay all lovers of this delicious 
vegetable. 


Destroying Woodchucks—I have always 
had my share of woodchucks and I never 
could get rid of them until last season. I 
used half an ounce carbon bisulphide where 
an old one had young. Whe next morning 
I dug out the hole and found them dead. A 
neighbor joined with me and we got 20 
pounds carbon. bisulphide. One pound is 
enough for 50 furrows, and not one of the 
hundreds we have treated has ever dug out 
unless there was some opening that we 
missed. Pour from one to two spoonfuls 
on anything that will absorb the stuff, put 
it into the hole several feet, push down 
a sod nearly to it, fill in with dirt and 
tramp down. Treat ali main outlets the 
same and next season one will be puzzled 
to find the place—[A. B. Johnson, New 


York. 
\ att EMPIRE 
“* KING 
5, PARFIELD RNAPSAGE 


PERFECT AGITATORS. 
No leather nor rubber valves. All styles St Spray 
Pumps. Valuable book of instructions free. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 10 Market St., Lockport, N.¥. 








ge! That sessile Simplicity Durabit ity, Ra- 
i - pidity and Economy, The DU Lex. It 
makes over 100 Styles, 60 a 70 eae a day, of 
~y Horse-high, Bull-stro ——. he and Chicken- t 
Fence that combines S ih, Uniformity, 

yy Rellability ‘and Efficienc 
AT COST O Machine on Trial, Full 
24 information og Wire of every descrip- 
SZ. 33 tion at Wholesale Prices. Write today. 
pee KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box D16, Munele, Ind. 
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make happy hearts 
and handsome homes. 
Will be true and wel- 
come you to dear old 
home forever. 


Cataloque free 
J MANLOVE GATE CO 


MILTON. IND 
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$7.85. Standard Hay Rack 


Length 16 ft., capacity 2 tons, 
Material and workmanship first- 
class. Ladders fold, frout one 

makes 6 pring seat. Wagon can 
turn short. Price, $7.85. JH. GARMAN, BristoL Ind. 





| engravings of the operations. 


HORTICULTURE AND APIARY 





Corn 


removes from the soil large quantities 


Potash. 


The fertilizer applied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the land will lose 
its producing power. 

Read carcfully our books on crops—sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


The Successful Orchardist, 


fruit grower and florist knows that frequent 
spraying is essential to his success, but some of 
them do not know that 


BLACK SOLUBLE 
INSECTICIDE SOAP 


makes the very best spraying liquid. Don’t trou- 
ble yourself making Bordeaux Mixture, Kerosene 
Emulsion, Lime and Salt Mixtures, etc., when by 
dissolving Black Soluble Insecticide Soap in cold 
water you have a solution which is not only more 
effective than any of the others, but also actually 
restores fading and dying foliage and improves 
the quality and quantity of the fruit. For further 
particulars address 


Vv. CASAZZA & BRO., 


190-192 Prince St., - - New York, 


SWIFT’ ARSENATE 


OF LEAD 


FOR SPRAYING 


is the best insecticide known for potato bugs and all leaf 
eating insects, because it kills quickly, and unlike Paris 
Green, there is absolutely no danger of burning or 
seorching theleaves. It adheres to the foliage for a 
long time, thus doing away with repeated reaps rayings. It 
is highly recommended by all the leadi ng entomologists. 
MADE ONLY BY TH 
Merrimac Chemical Co., 75-77 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


ee kills Prairie Dogs 
ea Woodchucks, Gophers 
and Grain Insects, 
“The wheels of the 


gods grind slow but 
exceeding small.” So 
the weevil, but you can stop their grinding with 


. eh JMA CARBON BISULPHIDE "ate ‘icing. 


RD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. Y, 
PN 


Agents and Dealers 


wanted to sell Rippley’s 4 and 5 Gallon 
Compressed Air Sprayers, Large 
7 ra Orchard Spray “.. Spraying Solu- 
tions and Breeders Supplies, 
. We can keep youbusy the year 
around. Large 1902 catalog 

and terms free. 


RIPPLEY HDW. Co@., 
Box 236, Grafton, Ll. 


‘STEEL ROOFING) 


nn CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strictiy new, perfect, Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ueiling you can use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
i} tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 


























in the U. 8., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


1 
AT $2. 25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


TOBACCO CULTURE 


Full Practical Details 


This useful and valuable book contains full 
details of every process from the selection and 
propagation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
curing and marketing the crop, with illustrative 
The work was 
prepared by 14 experienced tobacco growers, 
residing in different parts of the country. It also 
contains notes on the tobacco worm with illus- 
trations. Paper 6% by 9% inches. Postpaid 25 
cents. 





Free of this and many other publications. 


ORANG JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorfal Page 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Pagy 





Invasion of Tent Caterpillars. 
PROF H. P. GOULD, U S DEPT AGRI. 





Present indications point to an unusual 
abundance of this insect. Nests were seen 
April 19 in Berkeley county, W Va, and 
since then the increase has been rapid. 
In more northern sections their appearance 
will be somewhat later. If left these insects 
will eat large quantities of ‘leaves. Small 
trees are frequently completely defoliated 
by them. Hatching on peach trees, as 
they usually do, before any foliage has put 
forth, they play havoc with the fruit buds. 
It is not sufficient merely to pull the nest 
off the tree and throw it on the ground, 
as the caterpillars will crawl back to the 
trees, but kill the insects after they are 
removed. 

For large trees spraying must be resorted 
to. There is no difficulty in controlling the 
caterpillars in this way if the application 
is made as soon as they hatch, but if 
allowed to feed and grow till they are 
three-fourths of an inch long, it becomes 
almost impossible to destroy them with 
poison, as they resist its action in a strik- 
ing measure. Paris green at the rate of 
one ounce in 10 to 12 gallons water, or 
bordeaux will be sufficently strong to de- 
stroy them if applied when the insects first 





begin feeding. Act promptly and not 
wait until the pests have become half 
grown. 

The apple tree tent caterpillar reaches 


full growth early in June. They hide them- 
selves under boards, bark, vines, rubbish, 
etc, where they spin cocoons and trans- 
form. Two or three weeks later the adult 
moth appears. They are common in July 
and live a few days only, depositing their 
eges for another brood. The eggs are usu- 
ally laid on apple, wild cherry, peach, cul- 
tivated cherry and many other trees. It 
is the second brood that is usually most 
destructive. If the first brood is properly 
handled the later insects will be less dan- 
gerous.—[Ed. 





Lime, Sulphur and Salt Wash—We have 
made several applications of this wash on 
peach and plum trees infested with San 
Jose scale. Since applying the mixture we 
had a heavy rain, with strong wind, which 
continued for about 15 hours. _The first ma- 
terial made seems to have been the proper 
proportion of the ingredients, for it is still 
on the trees. I do not see how the insect 
can live or perpetuate itself under or over 
that covering. Some material prepared 
lately has not been so adhesive and does 
not appear to be as effective. There is a 
great deal in getting this stuff just right. 
I realize I must have better facilities than 
an iron kettle for boiling it. Another sea- 
son I will have an iron tank holding sev- 
eral hundred gallons and prepare large 
quantities. I am strongly inclined to look 
upon this wash as the coming remedy, not 
only valuable in controlling the scale, but 
equally as good in keeping down fungous 
diseases.—[H. C. Snavely, Lebanon County, 
Pa. 


Repelling Squash Bugs—I treated each 
hill of squash and cucumbers to a modest 
handful of foul smelling fertilizer and have 
not found any more squash bugs around 
the roots or stems of the plants. If this 
cure holds out well and is not too strong in 
chemical ingredients for plant life, it seems 
to me to be of great importance. I am so 
well pleased with results so far that I shall 


now risk the same process upon melon 
vines.—P. H. Folsom, Buncombe county, 
N C. 


Ridging Garden Soils during winter is 
supposed by many to be beneficial. A 
greater surface is exposed to the action of 
the frost and it is thought that plain food 
is rendered more available. Tests at the 
New Jersey experiment station go to show 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
They enrich the earth. 


tilizers. 





FIGHTING ORCHARD PESTS 


that there is no advantage in ridging. With 
some crops such as beets, bush beans, peas 
and turnips there was a shght gain, but p ‘Zi 
with tomatoes, potatoes and lima beans an 


actual loss was noted. 





Flooding Cranberry Bogs—At the Janu- 
American cranberry 
showed 
that while there is great lack of uniformity 
in practice, a majority of growers in New 
Jersey put water on the bogs in late No- 
vember and draw it off close to May 10. 
cranberry 
is not an aquatic plant, and that too much 


ary meeting of the 


growers’ association, discussion 


An expert suggested that the 


water might prove injurious. 





Peas for Early Pot Culture—One of the 
best varieties for this purpose is undoubt- 
This variety grows about 
3 feet high, pods early and the peas have 
Carter Daisy is also 
Queen. 
Gradus and Early Morn are also excellent. 


edly May Queen. 


a marrowfat flavor. 


excellent and is later than May 





The Duchess Pear ripens with the Kief- 
luscious 
Budded stock will 
bear in two years after transplanting, while 
the Kieffer takes from eight to 12 
to come into bearing.—[Mrs John Gaillard, 


fer. For quick returns of fine, 
fruit it has no equal. 


Pennsylvania. 





Compost is an 
sweet potatoes. 





This year I will try an experiment with 
It will not do to sow them at the 
same time as millet, so we will lay off our | 
ground and drill in with a one-horse corn 
three weeks before we sow 
This will be harrowed in as if we 
This will destroy the 
The peas 
will mature enough by the time the millet 
is ready to cut.—[J. G. Rodman, La Rue 


peas. 


drill 

millet. 
were harrowing corn. 
weeds and cultivate the peas. 


about 


county, Ky. 


excellent fertilizer for 
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DIETZ 


MONARCH 
LANTERNS 





A simple, safe, practical standard 
size lantern for all general uses. 
Burns kerosene 17 hours. If not sold 
by your dealer we willsend you one 
years or more prepaid at $1 each. Our 
lanterns sent on request. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
73 Laight St.,. New York. 


FREE Catalogue of all kinds of * 

















of the 







Manufactured by 





lh 





Send for Catalog and Price List 


Dirigo Silos 


D. B. STEVENS & CO., Auburn, Me 








aig By BRE. 


This attachment can be quickly and easily connected 
with any spray pump. It will do the work as quickly and 
theroug hly as the most expensive machine. 

This is only one of more than 20 styles of Sprayers 
we manufacture. Each is the best of its kind. Don't 
buy until you see our illustrated catalog. We mail it free. 


The Hardie Spray Pump Mfg. Co., 
96 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 











ASPINWALL 
4-ROW SPRAYER 


Twenty-Five to Thirty Acres Per Day. 
Automatic. Price Reasonable. 


ASPINWALL 
4-ROW POTATO SPRAYER 


Also Used for 


Tobacco, Cabbage, Tomato Plants, Ete. 


Highly Endorsed by Leading 
Growers. Thousands in Use. 


We are the Only Concern in the World Making a Complete 
Line of Potato Machinery. 
——write for Generali Catalogue.—— 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich. 


(Mention this Paper.) 














DO YOUR OWN THRESHING, xirctvein2 GicencrenSete) 
farmer to do hi th Tt ae mm eee S\* 


s own threshing. Save ex 


nse and thresh when you hav 


the time. No waiting for thejob thresher. Thresh os yourselfand — —— Clean 
wo 


threshing, perfect cleaning. Grain ready for market. Capacity 
Threshes #11 grains and grass seeds. Runs by steam or other power. Tread powers for 1, 2 
ez 3 horses. Can be used for sawing,shelling,pumping, feed outtiag,ete. Send for catalog. Free. & 


HEEBNER & SONS,No. 15 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa. 














9 q ESTABLISHED 1884.—Two hun« 
dred acres devoted to the propa- 

gating of fruit, ornamental trees 

and plants. Lan garden- 

ing and the beautifying of the 


home grounds our leading specialty. Write now for 72-page descrip 
Ask for any information you 
J. DWYER & SON, Orange County 


send it postpaid free, on a a 











tive and illustrated catalogue. 
are in need of on horticultrre. 
Nurseries, Box 91, Cornwall. N. ¥ 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONK DOLLAR a _jyear. 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance 5 ang 
~ year. A year’s subscription free for a club of WoO. 

ubscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPLrIONS—To ail foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

KENEWALS—the date opposite your mame on your 
pe, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
s paid. Thus Jan03 shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1903; Feb03 to February 1, 1903, 
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Agriculture has lost a champion in the 
death this week of J. Sterling Morton, sec< 
retary of agriculture during Mr Cleveland’s 
second administration. Mr Morton was a 
farmer and leading citizen of Nebraska, a 
strong thinker and vigorous speaker, and 
aman who enjoyed to a great extent the 
confidence of the farmers of the west. 


York politicians 
have decided that there is more pleasure 
in fruit growing than in state politics. 
They have recently purchased nearly 400 
acres of choice land in the Santa Clara 
valley, California, which will be planted 
in peaches and plums. The price paid was 
about $500 per acre. Many political ad- 
visers could get much more satisfaction 
out of life if they would turn their atten- 
tion to the country along similar lines. 

cevaninigialiiinenssimasnnes 
The action of the house committee on 
agriculture in passing upon the appropria- 
tion of $20,000for making experiments on the 
cotton boll weevil is to be -~commended. 
Some of our national legislators are begin- 
ning to realize the importance of specific 
appropriations for a work of this kind. If 
a satisfactory remedy can be found for 
combating this insect, millions of dollars 
will be saved to the south and the cotton 
producing sections and the country as a 
whole will be benefited. 
PS SEE SA 
Dairymen should safeguard their inter- 
ests by intelligent co-operation and organ- 
ization as rapidly as practicable. The con- 
densed milk interests of the Borden and 








Two prominent New 


EDITORIAL 


Anglo-Swiss people have been recently 
united, and reports come to us now that 
several of the largest milk dealing con- 
cerns in New York city have combined for 
mutual profit. If the farmer is to perma- 
nently succeed along dairy lines, he must 
fortify himself so as to protect his product 
and not leave it entirely in the grasp of 
these concerns. 
_-_E- 

To “see ourselves as others see us” is 
often a hopeful and helpful matter. The 
superintendent of Minnesota farmers’ insti- 
tutes, who has just completed a five weeks’ 
lecturing tour with institute workers 
through New York, tells his friends at his 
western home that the cheapest farms in 
the country to-day, all things considered, 
are in central New York, and that the sit- 
uation is by no means as desperate as the 
eastern farmers themselves would make it 
out to be. “The chief source of the 
trouble,” he says, after citing some of the 
actual difficulties in securing profits, such 
as overcropping, poor farming methods, de- 
forestation, the high price of feeds, etc, “is 
the unprogressive methods of the New York 
farmer.” He recognizes the value of near- 
ness to splendid markets for fruits, dairy 
products, hay, ete, and believes any pro- 
gressive western farmer would be perfectly 
safe in selling out and coming to the Em- 
pire state, and starting over again. What 
is true of this state, is also true of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania and many eastern 
sections. Not all the good things are to- 
ward the setting sun. 


aceiiiiaaimannin 
Scientists in Europe are continuing their 
study of cannonading to prevent damage 
from hailstorms, but without specific or 
very satisfactory results, according to lat- 
est information. A brief report of the re- 
cent international congress at Lyons, 
France, may be summarized in a few 
words: While protection against hail de- 
mands the most earnest study on the part 
of science, satisfactory results in hail 
shooting require extensive operations and 
uniformity of apparatus, and further ex- 
periments should be carried on this year. 
Perhaps the most significant thing in this 
series of experiments is the great earnest- 
ness manifested by a large number of in- 
vestigators in France, Spain and Italy. 
The resolution in congress, offered by 
Representative McDermott of New Jersey, 
to abolish all duties on imported meat and 
poultry to circumvent the beef trust is idle. 
The politicians will not permit any tinker- 
ing with the tariff; furthermore, it is far 
from certain that a change of this char- 
acter would affect beef prices. Canada 
would send in a moderate supply of meat 
products; Mexico would ship some cattle 
across the border, but not of a character 
or ‘quality to satisfy consumers. High 
prices will prevail until supply more near- 


ly equals demand. 


A bill has been introduced into the lower 
house of the Ohio general assembly intend- 
ed to prevent fraud in the sale of various 
fruits and vegetables. This bill fixes the 
size of the standard measure for various 
kinds of fruits and vegetables. The penal- 
ty for the violation of this law varies from 
$10 to $50 for each offense. This question 
could be greatly facilitated if federal leg- 
islation would fix the standard of meas- 
ures for all fruits and vegetables. There 
is confusion in many states, where local 
measures are already upon the statute 
books, ; 

— 

Farmers work hard for their money, and 
why not make their money work for them. 
A good way to make money is to save it, 
and to save by buying direct of large 
manufacturers, and thus save heavy profit 
of the middlemen. 
enormous. The goods advertised in this 
paper are thoroughly reliable. They are 
sold at bed rock prices, and you can save 
considerable money by buying your goods 
through our advertisers instead of at your 
local store. Let it be a part of your duty 


In some cases this is’ 





Early May Texts 


will be treated comprehensively and helpfully in 
next week’s American Agriculturist. Here a few 
only are named, which stand out prominently, and 
well worth careful reading when printed. 


PROBLEMS IN MARKETING FARM 
PRODUCE—Some age long facts emphasized and 
“the way out” placed within the range of vision of 
the farmers and farmers’ organizations.—By Expert 
JoHN FRANKLIN CROWELL. 


RECORD OF A YEAR’S SUCCESSES 
WITH POULTRY—An interesting article by a 
practical Utah poultry raiser. 

SUMMARIZED METHODS WITH SUGAR 
BEETS are given in detail, made up from expe- 
riences of New York farmers who took part in our 
prize contest. 














— 





to mention that you saw the advertisement 
in this paper, and thus confer a great favor 
upon the editor. Our guarantee, printed in 
first column, gives assurance of fair 
dealing, 


sciences 

It is reasonably sure that the outrageous 
free seed distribution will mever be aban- 
doned until congressmen find some substi- 
tute by which they can reach their con- 
stituents in a complimentary way. They 
are an affront to ordinary intelligence. 
Every farmer who receives these relatively 
worthless seeds should come out boldly,-re- 
sent this so-called bid for future support 
and notify his representative at Washing- 
ton that he would acknowledge _ receipt 
through the ballot box by voting against 
him. 

Winter wheat harvest in the latitude of 
Kentucky and Tennessee begins from 
June 20 to July 1, depending on 
the season, It is none too early 
to examine your harvesting machin- 
ery and decide what new machines will be 
needed. After deciding carefully study the 
advertisements of harvesting machine con- 
cerns in American Agriculturist amd. send 
for catalogs. It will not pay to go into 
the harvest with a poor binder or one near- 
ly worn out. Time is money at that season 
if ever. 





Jottings from the Farmers. 


I wish to do some advertising in your 
paper, as from what I hear it is giving good 
results to advertisers.—[Edward S. Hill, 
Peruville, N Y. 


Corn is the surest crop a farmer can 
grow. I have raised it for 60 years and 
never saw a year but I could raise a crop 
of corn if the land was suitable.—[E. P., 
Bristol County, Mass. 

I don’t suppose you have many names on 
your subscription books that have been 
there longer than mine. I commenced tak- 
ing American Agriculturist over 4v years 
ago, and only missed one year. Myself and 
family could not live without it.—[Isaac N. 
Balthis, Washington. 


I think that many laboring men are mak- 
ing a serious mistake in leaving the farm 
for the town. The difference in cost of liv- 
ing in town and country is greater than 
the difference in wages, so that the man in 
the country will be the best off in the end.— 
[Ewing Sims, Knox County, O. 


If a first trial of seed is a failure, don’t 
be discouraged. I made a trial of alfalfa 
in a small plot about 20 years ago. I pre- 
pared the ground very nicely, planted the 
seed as soon as all danger of frost was 
over, in drills 15 inches apart. When the 
plants came up I hoed them and kept free 
from weeds. But the hot, dry weather in 
August and the severe freezing of winter 
reduced the stand to about 5% of the orig- 
inal crop. I have repeated the trial many 
times since, and now find that this plant 
can be grown successfully on my land. The 
same is true of other forage plants, al- 
though there are some which I have tried 
and discarded.—[W.B.Hall,Huror Co, Ohio. 








Jersey’s Experience with Trolley Lines. 





In New Jersey a law passed in 1896 pro- 
hibits and makes it a misdemeanor for 
electric roads to carry freight or express 
matter. At the winter meeting of the state 
board of agriculture in 1901, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, The officers or individuals oper- 
ating street railways or trolley roads, run- 
ning through the various townships of New 
Jersey, have been declared criminals, and 
are subject to imprisonment, provided they 
carry any freight or express matter, there- 
by depriving agriculture of one of its most 
valuable and growing auxiliaries, and which 
promised to add very extensively to our 
home improvements, and to the value of our 
farm lands; therefore 

Resolved, That we condemn such legis- 
lation and declare it illegal, arbitrary and 
as exhibiting the worst and most oppres- 
sive features shown in any action of mod- 
ern times, and hereby demand its uncondi- 
tional repeal. 


Commenting upon this, Mr Evans said: “I 
suppose the gentleman must certainly be 
aware of the disadvantages as well as the 


advantages connected with trolley roads. 
Our stone roads in our neighborhood, and 
all over the state have been constructed, 
and when we get them improved so that 
we can travel on them with a carriage or 
light wagon, along comes a trolley and puts 
two tracks right in the center of the road, 
occupying the entire space, destroying the 
road for our use and driving the public off 
of it. I am speaking in this as a personal 
matter, because each man has his own 
section to contend with. Where I live, six 
miles from Camden, I think the original 
turnpike road was chartered for 16 feet. The 
trolley company bought out the majority of 
the stock and thought they bought the 
road. I leave it to you whether the trolley 
company had any other rights on that 
road. They have taken it away from the 
public, and the public goes two miles out 
of their way to get to Camden rather than 
go over that road. Almost every month on 
that road there is somebody killed. They 
don’t hesitate to bump right into a loaded 
wagon or carriage. It does not make any 
difference. I am willing to assert that I 
have seen these trolley cars run 40 miles 
an hour, and I have perfected my judgment 
in the rate of speed on express trains fre- 
quently.” 

In reply, Mr Applegate said: “I think 
the gentleman misapprehends the force of 
the resolution. It is not either for or against 
the -trolley itself, or any particular local- 
ity, but it does say that when a number 
of people, as has been attempted in our 
community, organize a trolley road for the 
benefit of agriculture we found we could 
not carry freight on it. We could not 
combine and lay a road anywhere to assist 
agriculture. This is so that if any of you 
want to build a road, even on private lands 
to the nearest railroad station, you can’t 
do it under the act as it now’ stands. I 
am not saying that on the stone roads 
they ought to have trolley roads, but the 
resolution is to the effect that when you 
do build a trolley road where you want it, 
that you may carry the same on it as any 
other*common carrier. This law says that 
one man shall carry coal or merchandise 
into a town and nobody else shall. So the 
resolution is simply aimed at one point, 
that is to permit these roads to do business 
for you and me when they want to.” 





Sorghum for Forage. 


H. B. MILLER, KANSAS, 





Sorghum is one of our best forage crops 
in this part of the country. I sow the seed 
from May 5 to 20, in order to secure a fine 
growth before the heat and usually dry 
midsummer months. While this plant 
does comparatively well during a drouth it 
is correspondingly better when weather 
conditions are favorable. In selecting the 
seed three things must be considered. 
Choose a kind that produces the greatest 
amount of foliage and the strongest stem: 
one containing the greatest percentage of 





sugar; one that matures not earlier than 
September 1 and not later than Septem- 
ber 30 


I plan to economize in labor as much as 
possible, so in cutting I use mowing ma- 
chines and self dumping rakes as in har- 


vesting day. Instead, however, of putting 
the sorghum into windrows, it is bunched 
by means of the horserake. Each bunch 


will contain from 600 to 1200 pounds. When 
it is bunched I go over the bunches and 
make them into shocks which will turn rain 
and withstand storms. This is the cheapest 
plan and if carefully followed the fodder 
will remain green and bright until needed 
for feed. Just as the seeds are becoming 
hard is the best time to cut sorghum, as 
it is then in its highest state of perfection. 
Put into shocks as soon as possible, leaving 
it in the windrow only long enough to wilt. 
Of course, harvesting is difficult unless the 
weather is dry. If damp, cloudy days pre- 
vail the value of the fodder will be injured 


more or less. As soon as the shocks are 
thoroughly dried out the fodder may be 
stacked and put into the barn. 

Sorghum when properly grown produces 
from five to 12 tons of feed to the acre. 
I feed it in my pastures as soon as the 
grass begins to dry up in fall; in racks 


during winter, and if I could raise enough 
of it to hold out, I believe I could feed it 
with profit to cattle on pasture in early 
spring. I feed it to cattle on full feed in- 
stead of giving them hay and consider it 
equal to alfalfa, red clover or timothy. 





Good Times Really Here 


c. C. STAFFORD, NEW JERSEY. 





Better times for the farmer have been 
heralded so long and so often by different 
political parties without their materializ- 
ing, that farmers had begun to doubt if 
improvement really would exist for them. 
However, it seems as if the change for the 
better had come at last. We were the last 
to suffer in the panicky times and therefore 
the last to be benefited by good times. At 
one time the eastern farmer dreaded the 
competition of the western farmer and 
ranchman. But now conditions have 
changed and the population of the west 
consumes more and more of her products, 


SEASONABLE FARM TOPICS 
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in a measure leaving eastern markets for 
eastern. farmers. 

Farmers of this section are dictating to 
the great canning companies, stating that 
they will have to pay our price for toma- 
toes, corn, etc, if they want our crops. Milk 
dealers can’t dictate to use as they once 
could, for the farmers are organizing for 
protection. There appears to be an increas- 
ing demand for farms near our manufactur- 
ing centers, and here, at least, the future 
seems most promising, as surplus stocks of 
canned goods are well cleaned up. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, April 28— 
Fancy sweet potatoes have brought from 
$2 to 2.25 p bu in N Y, the highest price in 
years. The acreage of sweet potatoes will 
be largely increased over previous years. 
The San Jose scale is doirfg great damage 
to peach trees, so much so that many are 
afraid to set out young orchards. Spray- 
ing with crude oil is becoming general. 

Woodbine, Cape May Co, April 29—Cold 
weather has retarded the growth of crops, 
but work is rapidly progressing. Crimson 
clover fields look very promising, particu- 
larly those sown early in the fall. Winter 
rye sown for soiling has been winterkilled 
in spots. Red clover and timothy fields 
look well. Early potatoes planted. Japan 
plums and peaches have bloomed profuse- 
ly. Dairy products high and scarce. Sweet 
potato beds planted. 


Rape in the Southwest—Here in this 


part of the south, rape should be sown in 
the fall. If the seed is mixed with ashes, 
the plants will be given a good start and 
the ashes will tend to keep off insects 
which injure the erop during the first six 
weeks. It is usually necessary also to dust 
the rape field with soot or dry ashes every 
morning until it is well established. If the 
seed is te be sown with some other small 
grain I would consider rye better than oats, 
from the fact that oats appropriate too 
much moisture.—[H. T. F., Texas. 


A High Priced Team—aAt a recent sale 


of horses at Indianapolis, a fine team of 
bay coach horses owned by W. B. Frey 
was sold to Mrs L. S. Ayres for $2025. They 
were 16 hands high, with white marks, and 
great deal of style and action. The entire 
Iot of 500 horses were disposed of at gaod 
figures by Auctioneer R. F. Hamilton. 
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Planting and Cultivating Sugar Beets. 


{From Page 611.] 

seed was put in about May 17 during a 
period of wet, cold weather... It required 
two men to operate the drill on account of 
the soil sticking to the hoes. The ground 
was not worked before the seed came up. 
May and June were quite wet months and 
July also was noted for its many rainy 
days. The damp weather ran over into 
September. Early cultivation was shallow 
and was accomplished by means of a one- 
horse cultivator with very fine teeth. Weed- 
ing and thinning was done on July 1 by 
men and boys. Both operations are accom- 
plished at the same time. At times the 
hoe can be used to advantage, but consid- 
erable hard work is absolutely necessary. 
Early in June 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
was applied to the field. With this excep- 
tion no fertilizer was used after the seed 
was planted. In spite of unfavorable con- 
ditions Mr Goetzman made a profit of $26 
on his acre of prize beets. 

In Tompkins county, the conditions were 
not far different from those in other lo- 
calities. The season was very wet and 
there was great difficulty in keeping the 
beets free from weeds and the upper sur- 
face mellow. C. E. Chapman planted his 
beets June 20, during a wet period. This 
was followed by dry weather, which caused 
a hard crust to form, and it was necessary 
to go over this field with a smoothing har- 
row, so that the beets could grow through. 
After this working, rains were so frequent 
that it was impossible to keep the soil in 
good condition. Because of unfavorable 
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conditions the plants came up very irreg-, 


ularly. Some of the seed did not germi- 
nate until four or five weeks after being 
sown. June 25 a weeder was driven across 
the rows. This partially thinned the beets 
and killed many weeds. Two boys followed 
the weeder and completed the thinning. 
This work should be done while the plants 
are small and before cultivating begins. On 
June 15 the crop was again cultivated and 
on August 1 the plants were hand hoed. 
During August the weather was hot and 
dry and many of the beets blighted. A 
new set of leaves came on in September, 
but too late to be of great benefit. Be- 
cause of the many unfavorable conditions 
and the high cost of cultivation, the profit 
of the crop amounted to less than $5 per 
acre. 

In the same county an acre of beets 
grown by Ed S. Hill was unprofitable in 
spite of the fact that they were given care- 
ful attention. The seed was put in with 
an ordinary grain drill, which made the 
rows 28 inches apart. Seeding was done 
May 17, the soil being at that time in fine 
condition. The stand was good and the 
Plants were well above ground by June 1. 
It was Mr Hill’s intention to use the weeder 
before the plants appeared, but a rain pre- 
vented this. Damp weather prevailed for 
some time and it was not until June 7 that 
it was possible to get onto the field with 
a weeder. This implement was run across 
the rows, breaking up the crust and killing 
the weeds. Hand thinning followed, and 
on July 18 the crop was cultivated with a 
Planet Jr. Cultivation was repeated June 
24, and on June 28 the cultivator was again 
used on the field, running as close to the 
rows as possible. On June 1 to 5 the crop 
was hand hoed. The idea was to cultivate 
shallow and keep the plot free from weeds. 


MARYLAND. 


Increase In Improved Lands—According 
to the figures of the federal census bureau, 
more than half of the counties in Md show 
an increase in the area of improved land. 
Caroline, Allegany, Charles, Calvert, Gar- 
rett and Wicomico lead in the order named. 
Baltimore, Charles and Montgomery coun- 
ties show the greatest increase in the value 
ef farms, while the greatest decrease is re- 
ported from Queen Ann, Anne Arundel, 
Talbot and Howard. The average value of 
farms in the state is $3807. Nearly all the 
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counties report larger expenditures for fer- 
tilizers than in 1890. 

Maryland’s Dairy Products—In ’89 but- 
ter to the amount of 9,999,602 lbs was made 
on Md farms. In ‘99 the amount was 9,096,- 
662 Ibs. The decrease is due chiefly to the 
transfer of butter making from the farm to 
the creamery and to the increased demand 
for milk and cream in cities. The produc- 
tion of milk in ’99 was 17,439,299 gais greater 
than in ’89. Howard Co is the only one 
showing no increase in the amount of milk 
sold. The amount of cheese made in ’99 
was 338,453 lbs, according to the federal cen- 
sus bulletin. 


NEW YORK. 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co—The sugar sea- 
son was an extra good one in this section, 
many having made nearly double what they 
did last year. Maple sugar has sold for 8 
to 12%4c p lb, syrup 75 to 90c p gal. Beef and 
pork very high. Butter is selling for 26c p 
lb, with prospects of being higher. 


Johnstown, Fulton Co, April 29—The 
prospect for a hay crop is very poor. Clover 
is badly killed and timothy is very thin 
on the ground. Stock is doing well this 
spring and fodder is holding out well. Some 
hay going to market at $12. p ton loose. 
Butter is very high and scarce. Price of 
eggs keeps up well with meats of all kinds. 
Potatoes are not a great deal -higher than 
last fall. 

Of Interest to Fruit Growers—The an- 
nual report of the western N Y hort soci- 
ety is ready for distribution. It contains 
much valuable information for fruit grow- 
ers. Anyone sending $1 to Sec John Hall, 
Rochester, N Y, will become a member and 


“receive a copy of the report. 


Catharine, Schuyler Co, April 29—A few 
have sown barley and oats. Wheat and rye 
not looking. well. Berry growers have been 
very busy trimming and setting new lots. 
Onion growers have their fields sown, a few 
have planted early gardens. A _ large 
amount of new fence being built, mostly 
woven wire. Eggs are bringing from 13 to 
15c p doz, butter 22 to 28c p lb and hard to 
get, as so many are shipping milk. L. W. 
Frost, a prominent farmer, has set 20 acres 
to peaches. The varieties are Early and 
Late Crawford, Elberta and Hill’s Chili. 
The high price for potatoes will induce 
many to plant more than usual this sea- 
son. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co, April 29—Winter 
grain very promising. Grass beginning to 
start. The weather early in April looked 
bad for the fruit crops, but cooler weather 
since has been a great help and the danger 
is nearly over. Prices of all kinds of farm 
produce good. Beef cattle hard to find. 
Spring pigs $3 each. Some fine pieces of oats 
sown. 

Apalachin, Tioga Co, April 29—Rye and 
wheat is looking poorly; it winterkilled 
badly on some pieces of ground. The pros- 
pects for fruit were never better. Potatoes 
are 75c p bu. Seed potatoes are scarce, and 
bring 50c p bu. Milk is in better demand 
this spring than usual and is bringing $1 
p can of 40 qts. Shippers are not getting 
as much as they want. Butter 32c p Ib, 
eges 1léc. 

Center Lisle, Broome Co, April 28—O. 
Austin has plowed a large piece for to- 
bacco. The sawmill is running full force. 
Seed oats are scarce at 65c p bu. Milk is 
worth $1.28 p 100 Ibs at Marsh creamery. 
Calves have been bringing 5%4c p lb l w. 
Peach and apple trees are well budded, but 
pears do not look as well. 


Willsboro, Essex Co, April 28—Farmers 
have gotten along well with spring work. 
Some have sheared sheep and have turned 
them out on the mountain pastures. The 
season is generally regarded as favorable. 


An Up-to-Date Dairyman—Theodore L. 
Van Norden of South Salem is one of: the 
up-to-date dairymen of Westchester Co. 
He has rented the old Stephen G. Howe 
farm and has established a fine herd of 
Jersey cattle, headed by a fine bull. He 
has such excellent cows as Social Beauty, 
2d, Molly Faucher, 3d, and others noted for 
their high per cent of butter fat. His herd 
numbers 37 cows and 13 two-year old heif- 
ers and a number of yearlings and calves. 
He also has some very fine Berkshire pigs 
with a boar from the celebrated Hood farm. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


He raises several acres of corn for the silo 
besides a large quantity of. Hungarian rape, 
ete. His barn is large and roomy, accomo- 
dating over 100 cows with adjoining cow 
house and is supplied with spring water by 
means of a-windmill. Cows are supplied 
with running water at all times. The dairy 
is fitted with all the conveniences. The 
milk and cream is put up in bottles and 
retailed to private customers in Ridgefield, 
Ct, five miles away. The uttermost care is 
used to keep the animals healthy, an ex- 
perienced veterinarian inspecting the cows 
every month. The stables are white-washed 
every month and disinfected every day. 
The cows are cleaned and brushed daily. In 
the dairy the bottles and _ utensils- are 
washed and steamed. The work is done in 
the most systematic manner. 

Pulteney, Steuben Co, April: 28—Ground 
in very good condition. Stock wintered well. 
Cows, horses and all kinds of stoek bring- 
ing good prices. Farm help scarce. Grapes 
promise well; buds in fine condition. Po- 
tatoes about all gone to market. Some 
farms and vineyards have changed hands 
at better prices than for years. Alfalfa 
does: not prove a success in this locality; 
nearly all winterkilled. Rye is looking well 
but wheat looks badly. New seeding good 
and with good weather will make a fine 
crop. 

Coventry, Chenango Co, April 30—Season 
backward. Oats high. Crop poor last year 
and many buy for seed rather than risk 
their own. Hay holds out. Grass started 
well but was checked by cold weather. 
There has been a good season for sugar 
making, but some of the finest orchards 
have been killed by worms and cut down 
for wood. Ray Seeley has sold his half of 
the old homestead to his brother Ernest. 
F. Beard has bought and is now running 
the Coventryville factory. Andrew Ter- 
williger is drawing milk to Bainbridge. R. 
Verguson has taken C. L. Horton’s farm 
and H. Blakelee has F. C. Pearsall’s. L. 
Miles is buying calves again this season. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, April 30— 
Farmers are plowing and sowing oats. Dry 
weather for this time of year. Rye looks. 
fairly well. Butter is worth 30c at whole- 
sale, corn 80c, oats 57 to 58c; hay $10 to 12 p 
ton at the barn, calves 5%e 1 w. 


West Berne, Albany Co, April 30—Spring 
work: quite well under- way but sudden 
changes of temperature have retarded buds. 
Most land somewhat wet. Seed oats in 
good demand at 65c p bu, potatoes $2.25 p 
bbl. Creameries will start May 1. Stock 
has wintered quite we!l and feed well fed 
up. Some had to purchase. 

Fairport, Monroe Co, April 29—Shippers 
are paying $1 p bu for potatoes and are 
out among farmers hunting: for them. 
Work has begun on the Rochester ande 
Geneva trolley line. Fruit buds are start- 
ing nicely. 

Holland, Erie Co, April 30—Holland Cen- 
ter people are looking for free mail delivery 
the first of May.. Considerable plowing has 
been done this spring. Spring wheat looks 
well. Potatoes are selling at the nearest 
station for 80c. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Revised Spray Calendar—The spray cal- 


endar, which has been helpful to _ fruit 
growers and. farmers, has just been revised 
by the state college agri exper sta. The 
principal changes have reference to treat- 
ment for the San Jose scale. The treat- 
ment known as the “lime, sulphur and 
salt’’ remedy is given. On account of some 
satisfactory results in the use of this rem- 
edy last year, it is being employed exten- 
sively among peach growers.this spring. A 
considerable portion of the station corre- 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 
The Value of the Hay Crop was prob- 
ably never greater than the past season. 
The market price has been high, and as 
live stock is high, its feeding value is con- 
sequently increased. In many localities, 
hay is one of the chief market crops. It 
may be expected that farmers will, there- 
fore, strive to increase their crops of hay 
by using fertilizers for top-dressing land 
which is now in grass, and in seeding down 
to grass. Used in either way, good fertili- 
zers are profitable. Bradley’s fertilizers 
can be recommended as always profitable 
and reliable when applied to grass lands. 














spondence is to reply to patrons that “the 
twigs sent bear the San Jose scale.” This 
pernicious insect is now reported in nearly 
every county in Pa. Insects and fungous 
diseases new to Pa make inroads each year. 
In the northwestern counties the canker 
worm is spreading southward from N Y. 
In the eastern counties the asparagus rust 
and asparagus beetle are traveling west- 
ward. The San Jose scale is spreading 
from many infested centers. Therefore the 
progressive fruit grower will seek to know 
promptly any new enemy that makes its ap- 
pearance and acquaint himself with the ap- 
proved methods of fighting it. This is what 
the spray calendar is for. 

Cherrytree, Venango Co, April 28-—-Seaso 1 
is very backward. Spinach sowed Marcu 
27 is just coming up. Some farmers are 
out of hay, and grain is so high many cat- 
tle will come out in poor condition. Pas- 
tures slow in starting.. Corn retails for 80c, 
oats 56c, bran $1.15, wheat 1, buckwheat 65c, 
butter 25 to 28c, potatoes 1. Roads have 
been very bad. 

Buffalo, Union Co, April 28—Corn plant- 
ing has begun. ~A few potatoes have been 
planted, but the acreage will not be so 
large, as potatoes are scarce at 75c p bu. 
Wheat fields: are very irregular in stand, 
though plant is growing nicely. Young 
clover for hay is doing well. Butter has 
reached 30c p Ib in the stores of this valley 
for the first time in eight years. Eggs 12c. 
Fresh cows dull of sale now. 


Fayette Co—Peaches are not raised ex- 
tensively in this immediate section, as if 
not killed by low temperature in winter, 
they are very apt to be by frost when in 
bloom. We have a few trees, some ten va- 
rieties, but do not get a full crop once in 
five years. 
exposure gives best results. We are situ- 
ated near the base of the mountain, 218 
feet above altitude of Uniontown, or some 
800 feet above sea level.—[N. B. Curstead. 


OHIO. 


Mad River, Clark Co—Farmers.are about 


through and are busy preparing for an in- 
creased acreage of corn. Plowing is well 
advanced. ‘The ground is in good condition 
for plowing. Prices of corn and oats serve 
as a stimulus to encourage farmers to 
utilize every available acre for their crops. 
Wheat is doing fairly well. Ryeis very rank 
and on the bottom lands covers the ground 
with a thick mat. Corn is worth from 60 
to 68c p bu, oats 46 to 50c. Rough feed for 
stock is not very plentiful but early pas- 
tures are helping farmers out. Good cattle 
and hogs are scarce. 

Porter, Scioto Co—The wheat crop looks 


fairly well, although some fields are bare. 
Farmers began to sow oats about April 





19. They claim: late sowing is best. A large - 


acreage of potatoes planted, and much at- 
tention is given to gardening this season. 
Prospects of a small crop of peaches, as 
the trees were injured during the sleet 
storm last winter.- Plenty of apples and 
other fruits. Horses are scarce, very high 
and great demand. Hogs and beef cattle 
are scarce. 

Bright Outlook for Gardeners—Onions 
and rhubarb grown in the open were being 
sold last week. Outdoor lettuce will be 
ready soon. To residents of the towns and 
cities the advent of new vegetables will be 
welcome, because of the high prices of 
meats and other food stuffs. Gardeners 
look for a good season. 


Bond, Guernsey Co—Potatoes mostly 


planted. Oats are about all sown. Some 
farmers have their ground to plow yet. 
Wheat is improving rapidly, except where 
the snow was blown off. Some fields were 
sown too late. No report of injury by fly. 
Pastures are growing nicely. Young timo- 
thy and clover making a nice start. Plenty 
of hay yet but some farmers are-short of 
corn. Hogs are booming and farmers are 
asking 6%c p Ib. Stock at sales brings 
good prices. At one sale a brood sow to 
farrow brought $29. Everything the farmer 
has for sale is bringing good prices, except 
wheat and wool. But considering prices 
sheep and other farm products are bringing 
the farmer has no reason to complain. 
Ground is breaking up light, which gives 
promise of good crops with -a favorable 
season. The grub pest has not been de- 
stroyed by the deep. freezing, .though 
ground was frozen 18 inches deep the past 
winter. The western and southern parts 





High altitude with northwest | 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


of the county are supplied with rural free 
delivery. Telephone connection over most 
of the county. Horses-have brought better 
prices this spring than for a decade. Stock 
wintered well, excepting sheep, of which a 
number died of the nodular worm. Butter 
2lc, eggs 12c, hay 7 p ton, corn 60c, bran 
20 p ton, oats 40c, potatoes 90c. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Egremont, April 28—Farm work is pro- 
gressing slowly on account of rainy weath- 
er. No plowing has been done. A few early 
peas planted. Charles Humphries of Corn- 
wall, Ct, who recently bought 30 acres of 
heavy pine and hemlock timber from Dyer 
Waite, started his steam sawmill on the 
job last week. L. M. Joyner has a fine lot 
of early lambs nearly ready for market. 
Rye and grass never looked more promis- 
ing. Potatoes are scarce and bring $1 p bu. 
E. R. Baldwin shipped a lot of dry cows to 
New York last week. Eggs very plentiful 
and worth but 14c p doz. The price for 
April milk at Slawson. Bros’. milk factory 
is 1.25 p 100 lbs. 


Hinsdale, April 29—Roads in bad condi- 


tion, making it hard to get around. Very 
little teaming being done. A section of state 
road and a trolley road are to be built and 
farmers are expecting to work more or 
less on them at times between farm work. 
Quite.a number of our farmers will build 
corn cribs this summer. F. F. Watkins has 
bought a heavy team of Mrs Benemillis to 
work on the state road. G. J. Watkins has 
the new addition to his dwelling up. Peter 
Adams is building a new house on the Tut- 
tle lot recently bought of James H. Ham- 
lin. Joseph Bastain of Pittsfield is putting 
up a house and barn on the Gravel lot to 
accommodate his men and teams while cut- 


ting off the wood on the Bank lot for 
Farnum Bros of Cheshire, 
Cheshire, April .29—Owing to cold, wet 


weather very little plowing has been done. 
Thomas Corliss has sold his large dairy and 
will. keep only dry stock in future. Farm 
help is scarce.. Good help in these days 
is the exception. With eight hours:as a 
day’s labor in: all public works it is almost 
impossible to secure men who will work the 
long hours required on the farm: The 
Hoosic Valley street railway expects to run 
its cars here on or before May 1. Milk has 
dropped and farmers are only receiving 2%c 
p qt, butter 28 to 32c, pork 84%4c d w, early 
pigs are scarce and are selling at $6 to 7 
p pair, hay 16 to 20 p ton, meal 1.40, bran 
1.20, oats 60c p bu. 


Lanesboro, April 28—Season rather back- 


ward at this date. Very little plowing has 
been done and most of that was done two 
weeks ago. Last year oats were sown April 
8,.but none have been planted so far this 
season. A. Mr Theroux of Boston is to 
carry on Brookside farm this season. J. A. 
Royce is in town helping him open up. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, prime cattle generally firm. 
Receipts Monday of this week 190 cars.. Ex- 
port and shipping steers sold at $6.80@7.10 
p 100 lbs, butcher and native stock firm at 
3.75@6.40, bulls and oxen firm at 3.75@6.50. 
veal calves steady at 4@6.50. Hogs fairly 
active. Receipts Monday of this week 100 
double decks. Mixed to best heavy droves 
sold at 7.25 to 7.55, yorkers 6.75@7.15, pigs 
6.50@6.65, roughs and stags unchanged. 
Sheep steady, lambs lower. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 120 double decks. Top 
wooled lambs 7.30@7.40, do clipped 6.50@6.70, 
mixed wooled sheep 5.50@6.50, do clipped 5.75 
@6, wethers 6.60@6.75. 

At Pittsburg, slow at shade lower prices. 
Receipts Monday of this week 85 cars. Quo- 
tations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $7 00@7 10 Poor to good fat buills,3 aE 








Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 660@680 Poor to good fat cows, 2(0@5 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 5 75@6 25 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs. 4 00@6 oC 
Common,700 to 900 Ibs, 475@5 50 Bolognacows,phd 7 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 450@5 75 F’sh cows & springers,18 00@60 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@600 Veal calves, 5 00@6 50 

Hogs steady for best grades, light stock 
lower. Receipts Monday of this week 40 
double decks. Heavy droves sold at $7.35 
@7.40, medium 7.20@7.30, heavy yorkers 7.10 
@7.15, light 6.80@7, pigs 6.40@6.60. Sheep 
and lambs shade stronger. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 18 double decks. Sheep 
sold at 4@5.90, lambs 4@6.90. 





One of my neighbors, an enterprising 
farmer, who takes American Agriculturist, 
says that he could not get along without 
it.—[J. O. Smith, Suffolk County, N Y 
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Co-operation That Pays. 
E. 8.,.OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y. 

The Worcester creamery company are 
making butter of all the milk in that sec- 
tion which finds ready market in Albany 
and New York at top quotations. Producers 
are well satisfied and are receiving 25 cents 
per 100 pounds more than the milk ex- 
Ghange price. Spring milkers are not look- 
ing as well as usual and the flow of milk 
is less. 

The present outlook is for early 
pasturage. For summer feeding of green 
feed the main reliance will be corn. Some 
millet, peas and oats will be sown. The 
majority of silos will be fed out by May 
1, although a few have a second silo for 
late summer. 

Farmers now control enough co-operative 
creameries to regulate the price of milk in 
New York city and it is their own fault 
if they do not. In general terms, producers 
should not increase the number of cows, 
but rather increase the quality, i e, a herd 
say of 10 cows with a yearly average of 
5000 pounds of milk should be weeded out 
and built up to produce an average of 6000 
pounds with no greater cost. 


Creamery Pays 6 Per Cent Dividend. 


F. D. WRIGHTER, SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY, PA. 








The co-operative creamery at Thompson 
closed its first year April 1, by paying its 
stockholders a 6% dividend. It is an insti- 
tution of which the owners feel proud and 
the patrons perfectly satisfied. It paid the 
patrons 29 cents per pound for March, also 
29 cents for February, besides 10 cents per 
can for skimmilk. It now has 125 patrons 
that furnish 16,000 pounds milk daily. The 
milk shipping station here that predicted 
we would not run one year and which 
had about 80 patrons, now has eight, with 
fairly good prospects of losing them. 
Cows have wintered poorly in this vicinity, 
not much grain. being fed, which must 
reduce the milk supply. For a long period 
the cows in my opinion will never regain 
their condition and milk. 

Hay is getting’ scarce. It brings $12 at 
the barn and not very much to sell. Meal 
and middlings are $1.25 per 100, but regard- 
less of the high price of hay and grain with 
the satisfactory price for butter and a 
prospect of early feeds, farmers are feel- 
ing very comfortable. 


Ground Gained in Milk Distribution. 


IRA L. SNELL, PRES FIVE STATES ASSN. 








I do not know of a single co-operative 
creamery in my section that has been ap- 
propriated by the middlemen. Several co- 
operative creameries are in the process of 
construction at present. The local sections 
of Kenwood and Oneida Castle have incor- 
porated and are building an up-to-date 
plant. It is to have cement floor and pools. 
We have become convinced that wood is 
not the proper material for pools, as it is 
almost impossible to keep them in a sani- 
tary condition. i 

I know of several places on the Black 
river division where farmers made con- 
tracts in February for six months begin- 
ning April 1 at average prices ranging 
from 82% to 87% cents per 100. These prices 
are better than any ever paid for same 
months on that line, yet much less than 
the milk would net manufactured inté but- 
ter and cheese. After these contracts ex- 
pire, the middlemen will find that the F § 
7 P A is the liveliest corpse they ever dealt 
with. 





Milk Producers’ Notes. 


I send my milk to the Borden condensery 
at Delhi. This creamery agrees to pay for 
the six months commencing April 1, 1902, 
per 100 as follows: April $1.20, May 95 cents, 
June 85 cents, July 90 cents, August 
$1.05, and for September $1.25. Last Janu- 
ary they paid $1.55, February $1.40, March 
$1.30, being 5 cents more than for the same 
three months a year ago.—[{Henry Davie, 
Delaware County, N Y. 

Farmers are feeding mixed grains, such 
as corn, oats and barley, mixed*with shorts 
at $28 per ton, gluten $25, and sprouts $21. 
Cows, as a general thing, are looking thin- 
ner in flesh than a year ago and are a good 
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deal below in the flow of milk. I think, as 
‘a rule, people are not feeding near the 
grain they did then.—[G. W. Allen, Oneida 
County, N Y. 

Milk is 84 cents per 40-quart can. Butter 
25 cents. Flow of milk is less than it was 
last year and number of cows much re- 
duced. Outlook for early pasture is quite 
good at this writing. There are only a few 
silos in this section and they are about 
empty, but there is plenty of aeader to last 
through. Cows have wintered well. The 
only way the price is to be kept up through 
the summer is by co-operative creameries, 
managed by producers themselves, working 
along lines laid down by the F §S M P A.— 
{I. V. R., Chemung County, N Y. 

It is reported by New York Produce 
Review that many co-operative creameries 
along the line of the F S MP A are being 
leased to middlemen, thus materially weak- 
ening the producers’ position. A thorough 
co-operation among all milk producers 
should be effected. The combined cream- 
ery and milk-shipping station is the only 
sensible plan. We hope to see the time 
when practically every railroad station 
over which milk is shipped will be provided 
with, not a wooden make-shift, but a san- 
itary brick creamery and shipping station 
combined, where refrigerating machine and 
pasteurizing apparatus for prompt and 
thorough handling of city milk are in- 
stalled and where butter and cheese equip- 
ment allow the reduction or total stoppage 
of milk shipped, at a moment’s notice, 

Our creamery started April 1. At present 
we are getting 1121 pounds milk and 696 
pounds cream. We have the privilege of 
‘taking milk or cream. Those who deliver 
milk can take their skimmilk or leave it. 
We sell a portion to outside farmers and 
make the rest into curd, for which we get 
3 cents a pound. We are making butter. 
Our first shipment sold for 32 and 33 cents; 
could not tell yet just what it will average 
a 100 for milk.—[W. M. Donald, Delaware 
County, N Y. 

_ At West Candor most of the milk goes 
to the creamery and none is sold outside. 
The flow of milk is not quite so large at 
this time as last year. The outlook for 
early pasture is fair. Farmers will turn 
their cows out about May 10. We are de- 
pending almost entirely for early feed upon 
grass, as there is little or no ensilage. I 
believe farmers could keep up the price of 
milk during the summer months if they 
would encourage butter making to a greater 
extent.—C. F. Gridley, Tioga County, N Y. 

At Whitehouse Station we are getting 2% 
cents per quart for our milk. I do not think 
the flow of milk is more than two-thirds 
what it was last year at this time. The 
outlook for early pasture is not promising, 
as spring is baekward. There is no ensi- 
lage in store here. To keep up the price 
of milk, farmers should reduce their herds 
and make more butter.—[G. G. Conover, 
Huntercon County, N J. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the demand 
Sharply during the warmer weather and 
readily absorbed the supply. The exchange 
price holds steady at 2%c p qt, against 2%4c 
@ year ago. West of the Hudson surplus is 
quoted $1.39 p can of 40 qts. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending April 26, were as 
follows: 


increased 


Fluid 

milk Cream 
29,968 1,837 
13,738 519 
11,020 1,281 
34,725 575 
31,125 1,323 
9,475 140 
29,635 2,691 
- 14,925 381 
8,250 — 
5, 242 158 

5,802 Re ° 


Cond’ns’d 


Susquehanna 

fWest Shore 
Lackawanna 

N Y Cent (long haul). 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 
Ontario .: 

Lehigh Valley.. 

New Haven 

Homer Ramsdell line. 
Other sources. 


tlisueceeagge ee 


. 193,905 

27,701 
-190,676 
- 182,485 


Total receipts...... 
Daily average 

> are 
HOS WORF ec ic cscccce 


9,080 
1,197 
8,198 
6,115 


on 
nas 


1,626 


Fecding Pea Vine Ensilage—Pea vine 
ensilage costs us $2 p ton and we have to 
draw it six miles. I feed it twice a day, 
using about ten pounds per cow at each 
feeding. My cows would leave any other 
feed for the pea vine ensilage. I feed it 
after milking and do not mix anything with 
it.—[{T. G. New, Madison County, N Y¥. 





MILK—HOPS 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
(In cents with comparisons.) 
1902 1901 1900 
N Y state choice..19 @20 19@2013 @14 
Prime 17%4@18% 18@19 10 @12% 
Medium 16 @17 16@18 8 @9 
Pae coast choice..18 @19 18@19 124%.@14 
Medium 16 @17 5@17 8 @9 
GD -canscnaceneas @ 6 2G 2 @6 
German @42 32 @40 
At New York, the market continues 
strong with a gain of % cent per pound for 
choice hops over a week ago. Trading is 
mostly among dealers, however, with com- 
paratively little buying by brewers. 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER. 
March, 1902 March, 1901 
..--$5,371,214.12 $8,353,105.03 
; ‘ 861.65 * 00 
Retail de alers. 3,316.94 sol ae 27 
Wholesale dealers... 5,708.59 : 930.57 
Miscellaneous —_ 8.50 


$5,360,841.37 
and 


Barrel tax...... 
Brewers 





$5,381,101.30 
The domestic receipts and exports 


imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compare 

as follows: 

Same 
time 
last yr 

133,422 
58,280 
5,234 


Cor 

Week week Since 

ending last Sept 

Apr 2> year 1, ’0l 
Domestic receipts 897 487 78,318 
Exports to Europe....137 7 40,151 
Imports from Europe. 48 10 5,305 

New York. 


MapIson Co—Madison: Notwithstanding 
the setback the hop industry has received 
in the past few years by low prices, many 
new yards will be planted this spring, and 
some old ones plowed up. The firm condi- 
tion of the market during the present year 
has proved a stimulus to growers to plant 
new yards, and supply other yards, where 
necessary, with a better class of poles. 
Pole setting is finished and grubbing in 
progress. Roots are scarce.—[L. W. G. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: The Charles 
Ehlermann hop and malt company of St 
Louis made a sale last week of a lot of 
choice state hops at 20% cents f o b Water- 
ville. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop shipments 
for week ending April 26 were: T. E. Dornet 
160 bales, W. M. Richardson 129, and J. S. 
Hutt 62. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 





Russia is apparently suffering from seri- 
ous internal disorders and disturbing influ- 
ences. Rioting among peasants and stu- 
dents is of frequent occurrence. Several 
attempts on the lives of government. offi- 
cials have been made and other indications 
point to a general uneasiness throughout 
the empire. 





An ocean trust is in effect the latest com- 
bination of capital. The White Star, Do- 
minion, Leyland, Atlantic Transport, Amer- 
ican and Red Star steamship lines have 
agreed to enter into relations similar to 
those of the constituent companies of the 
United States steel corporation. The com- 
panies will work independently, but under 
one central control. This means a virtual 
monopoly of the transatlantic carrying bus- 
iness. 





Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, whose crit- 


ical illness has given the Dutch nation 
much uneasiness, appears to be gaining 
slowly. 





Atty-Gen Knox has ordered a bill for 
injunction against the so-called beef trust 
to restrain the alleged combination of meat 
packers from further proceeding under 
their agreements in restraint of interstaté 
trade. The packers deny that they are in 
a combination to control prices, 





Brig-Gen Funston has been reprimanded 
by Pres Roosevelt for excessive talkative- 
ness relative to Philippine affairs. In a re- 
cent speech he is reported to have referred 
to Senator Hoar of Massachusetts as “‘suf- 
fering from an overheated conscience.’ He 
was promptly ordered by the president to 
cease public discussion of the Philippine 
situation. 





Miss Ellen Stone, the recently ransomed 
missionary, has taken to the lecture plat- 
form. She has announced that the pro- 
ceeds .will go to refund in part the ransom 
money paid out for her release. 





The Miles episode appears to have quiet- 
ed down for the time being. The recent 
developments in the Philippine investiga- 
tion, tending to bear out the statement of 
Gen Miles that the war has been conducted 
with unwarranted severity and cruelty, 
have acted as a stay in the movement to 
retire him. Should he be shelved now he 
would be hailed as a martyr by a very 
large class. 





Gov-Gen Wood of Cuba has pardoned W. 
H. Reeves, recently convicted of complicity 
in the Cuban postal frauds. The pardon is 
his reward for having turned state’s evi- 
dence against Rathbone and Neeley. 





The senate has passed the river and har- 
bor bill and has resumed its struggle with 
the Philippine government Dill. 





Despite optimistic reports from the Phil- 
ippines it appears that the end is by no 
means in sight. The Moros are very ac- 
tive, Moro villages flying the red flag, which 





means they intend to fight to the bitter 
end. 
An ambitious educational scheme has 


been projected by Pres W. H. Baldwin, Jr, 
of the Long Island railroad and nine as- 
sociates. It aims to provide money to aid 
in the maintenance and improvement of 
educational institutions already established 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Peppler six-row sprayer, which has 


been advertised for some time in our col- 
umns, and which is manufactured by 
Thomas Peppler, Box 38, Hightstown, N J, 
certainly leaves little to be desired by the 
man who wants to spray potato fields, or- 
chards or vineyards. Spraying to be at 
all successful and efficient must be done 
with promptitude when the necessity 
arises. It will be apparent to the reader, 
therefore, that a sprayer that will cover 
six rows of potatoes and show a like ca- 
pacity in spraying trees and vines, pos- 
sesses very many advantages. This ma- 
chine is guaranteed by the maker to spray 
30 acres of potatoes, cotton or vegetables 
in a day. It is simple, practical and dur- 
able, and is properly equipped for all kinds 
of work when received. If at all interested 
in spraying machinery, write the manufac- 
turers for catalogs and prices, and mention 
this paper. 











OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


in all sections of the United States and to 
develop the public school system in the 
rural districts by the expenditure of vast 
sums of money voluntarily contributed by 
wealthy men operating under a congres- 
sional charter as “the general educational 
board.” The plan is very broad and abso- 
lutely unique. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


OPO 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very smali cost one can advertise poul- 
try by < and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
veantals es, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to vell or buy. 

‘THE ADDRESS must*be counted as part of the adver- 

ent, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

cory must be “= Waites te to Seqsantes insertion 
in issue the a Advertisements of 

RMS FOR SALE “TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ ashengs" 
bay bd cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.} 








advertising is 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 2 pa a 2% cents per 

year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. le free.  64- 
pe age practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
ook alone, 10 cents. Catalog of poultry books free, 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y¥. 





90 VARIETIES choice poultry eggs, also pigeons and 
Belgian hares. Incubator eggs $40 per 1000. ng 
choice stock to offer. Remedies, information and 
, eae & 60 page book, MWe mailed. J, A. BE GEY, 

or , 


EGGS for hatching—Turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas 
and all the leading varieties of a descriptive cat- 
a free PINE TREE FAR Box M, Jamesburg, 








THE FARMERS’ ~ ty Rocks, White 
Wyandots, Rose Comb Bro heavy laying strains; 
eggs, sitting $1. MANORDALE ARMS. Mountville, Pa, 


BARRED Rey Rocks exclusively; very choice, 
selected stock a hatching unusually well, 15 $1, 30 
$1.75, 100 $4. ACKERY, Spring Hill, Pa. 


FINE Buff Plymouth Rocks, Hawkins strain; get the 
new breed that win the prizes and lay the eggs; a fine 
booklet free. J. G. STAUFFER, Palmyra, Pa. 











PARTRIDGE and Buff Wyandots, prize matings; eggs, 
15; White Wyandots, Duston strain, 1, a WELLS- 
ORO POULTRY YARDS, Wellsboro, 


BENNINGER’S White Plymouth Rocks are pure 
white and heavy layers; 15 eggs $1, 50 $2.50, 100 $4.50. 
BENNINGER, Berlinsviile, Pa. 


TWO GIRLS hatch 2183 chickens; 
new system beats incubators; booklet’ free. 
DY, Morrisonville, DL 








one woman 2496; 
FR GRUN- 





FINEST Silver Laced Wyandots; best farmers’ fow!: 
roof: 20 years’ experience; 30 eggs $2; circular. , me 
ODER, Calla, 


WHITE Plymouth Bow eggs, 50 cents per sitting of 
13; $3 for 100 eggs. FRANK EDWARDS, Water Mill, 
Long Island, N Y. 











SINGLE COMB White and Brown Leghorns, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks; 45 eggs $2. JOSEPH EV ERTTS, 
Hamilton, Ind. 

EGGS reduced per 13; ducks, turkeys, chickens; cat- 
alog free. MODE DAIRY AND POULTRY PARM, 
Rahway, NJ 





WHITE Plymouth. Rock eggs, 
ellow skins, great layers. H. C. 
Wowark, N J. 


for $2; low combs, 
KEEN, Abington Ave, 
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LIVE STOCK. 


SHORTHORN BULL, two yeam two i by Cy Sanders 
124979, his dam Kitty Clay 4th, winner 1s " 
fair, 3d prize milk and butter’ test, 45 ial cueiee 


bull calves by Carlos 157248 N 

state fair 1901. LINCOLN WELLES, ‘oy on 
ON experimental stock farm. WM TILMAN, 

Fla, learned how to bring offspring the sex d Se irea ae 


him for circular, Success guaranteed. Yo 
18 months before paying. gu au may use it 


ANGORA GOATS—Registered and grades, f 
qpriced lots; kids in season, JEREMY eIMPROVEMENS 
axe, a. 


DUROC JERSEY PIGS—A grand lo 
registered stock. ALBERI* NYE. Now nm Be 


FOR SALE—A first-class Jersey 
particulars, A. 8. BEEKMAN, 


DEVON CATTLE—The square- cavy- 
milking kind. B. F. JONES, ——s ontrose, —_ ay 


ont lat ae Aberdeen-Angus bulls for sale at a 














ball calf; wri 
“South Branch, N ite - 














bargain. W. H, RINK, Jennertown, Pa. 
ANGORA goats, : 
where, HUGHES & CO; Hing, We males; shipped any 
FOR SALB—Shorthor : 
months. WM RAND, pan. a \ on red, 10 1-2 





ep eQEAND, CHINA ——ae 
NAUGHRIGHT, Naughtight Ne. ED 





nh ais PIGS, collie pups.: PAINE, South Ran- 


dolph 
SEEDS AND 
POTATOES—H choice 





NURSERY STOCK. 


kinds; White Fleece, 2 

els $3; White Star oats, perfect, clean; White ame 

fiel€ beans, imsect proof: others ‘were ruined last year; 

Se corn, Canada peas; sample; Rock and Mi- 
ca eggs; raspberri 

FARM, Manches NY aa 


POTA =0NS—Onmenecl ] a. 
vest, Enormous, Thoro ghbred Frosperity, 
Rural, Sir Walter; 8 





1 
Green 
inds.’ OC. W. FORD. . Washers, 





ASPAKAGUS PLANTS; Mairtield strawberry, ue 
money maker, nearly a week earlier than el’s 
a cireulars free. STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 





SMALL fruit plan sy Mt - etc; berry 
gaee and other en katt oe fait tree sen 
or price list to CHAS frat plants as aE 4 


ayn ba 2 ANTS Leoding varieties, 
late, a a 1000; discounts on 
ders. BUI it, Wading River, N Y. 


POTATOES—New Hemisphere No 1, round; my_ seed 
pure; stock limited; write for prices. W. H. REED, 
Clifton Springs, N ¥. 


STRAWBERRY 


1,500,000 
free. CEDAR PARK FA 





early, 
larger or- 








price low; 
Somerset, Mass 


DAHLIAS—20 named $1; 
medal. H, BURT, kl mag Mass. 


STRAWBERRY plants—PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


$0 A WHEK and expenses rigs to 
troduce our —— po gg JAVELLE MFG co, 
Dept 18, Parsons, an, 


BINDER TWINE—Farmers wanted as agents. 
GUS POST, Moulton, Ia. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


A PRACTICAL self-openi aed catalog free. AN- 
LOVE GATE CO, Milton, fn yj - 


WIRE FENOB machine, $1; warranted. C. STEIN- 
BURG, Sage, » A 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838, Butter, cheese, he we, WARD, 902 dressed calves, 
D 302 Greenwich 


game, fruits, etc, 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


catalog 





Pan-American gold 











AU- 











St, New York. 














ELGIAN HARES, pedigreed stock at b 
$1 FOR 15 EGGS—Bright’s Brown Leghorns; cockerels _- t om. booklet free. RIVERSIDE 
$2; pullets $150. ANDREW WHITE, Denville, N J. ABBITRY, Brisben, N Y. 
WHITE Leghorns, Wyckoff strain; eggs, 75c per MI NE 
3 st per 100. ZIMMER BROS, Weedsport, N Y, BOELLA OUS. 
SELECTED KGGS—Single Comb Brown Leghorn, 15 IF you want Se to reach farmers, breeders, ulterers or 


$1. GEORGE LEERIGHT, Murphysboro, DL 


ye ISLAND BEDS ~~". % practical, 15 
eggs $1, 100 % G. FISKE, Durham, 


WHITE WYANDO''S—Prize winners; 
JESSE CARRIER, Fulton, } A 


EGGS—15 for $1; White ve only; Johnson ‘strain. 
JOHN WARD, Grenloch, 








$1 per 15 eggs. 











BUFF ROCKS. Black Minorcas; eggs, 13 $1, 39 $2. 
D. D. HUBBS, Elnora, N Y. 
SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, 13 eggs $1. E. E. 


BOYCE, Archdale, N Y. 


40 WHITE Wrapper eggs, $2; 
COCK, Busti, N 


HELP WANTED. 





circular. G, BAB- 





WANTED-—Young men to Iearn telegraphs 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDE 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


WANTED—Man to care for 6&0. cows, feedin 
ing; wife to cook and milk evenings. HALVOR PO OM, 
Haverford. Pa. 


Positions 
NT, Tele- 








any others in a rural Say from Mich, ~ my ioe 
5 river he Pacific co: 


Sy ee a 
uw 


in Orange Judd Farmer o = wae = you vant 





to reach the New England. rural checpest, on 
most effective method . © pay fe word for a little 
advertisement im the Farmers’ ange a artment of 
the New England Homestead at Spring Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Ju aa —® of Chi- 
cago is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 

IN putting down board w: every oma inch should 
be coated with ere Paint ‘to prevent rot. CHAS 
J. BECKER, R D 3, Carnegie, Pa. 





Sells Fancy Stock. 


The results from advertising in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column of the American 
Agriculturist were very satisfactory. We 
regard its readers the most up-to-date, 
enterprising farmers and breeders of fancy 
stock in America. I have had excellent 
success. Aecept my thanks.—[L. P. Ken- 
nedy, Burns, N Y¥. 
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Prof.table Co-operation Among Truck Farmers 


J. M. LUPTON, GENERAL MANAGER, 


The Long Island cauliflower growers’ as- 
sociation had a membership of 459 farmers 
and marketed the freight shipments from 
1329 acres last season. It was organized for 
the purpose of directing shipments in such 
a way as to avoid, so far as possible, over- 
crowding certain markets, the disastrous 
results of serious gluts which have hereto- 
fore been experienced, and to protect its 
members from illegal and tricky practices 
from which they had in times past suffered 
at the hands of irresponsible parties. The 
expenses of carrying on _ the association 
were provided for by the difference between 
the local freight and the carload freight. 
That is, the member of the association de- 
livered his goods to our local agent for 
shipment. At each station the goods were 
put together in car loads which were 
shipped to our consignee at the terminal. 
The farmer paid the ordinary local freight. 
The difference between local rates which 
were collected and car rates which were 
paid, made up the principal source of rev- 
enue. To put this in operation a good 
many men were required and our expenses 
for the season were $4252.91, while the earn- 
ings were $4725.66. 

The plan has many advantages, both to 
the railroad company and to farmers, be- 
cause the goods were carried in a less 
number of cars and the local agents we 
employed made fewer mistakes than would 
have been the case had the farmers made 
individual shipments. So far as the dealers 
in the markets were concerned we did not 
attempt to force them to an excessively 
low commission for making sales, but 
bounu them to a definite contract, which 
guaranteed a true return to the shipper. 
The result of this has been beneficial and 
some practices which in our judgment 
were against the interest of the shipper 
were discontinued. 

New York and Brooklyn always form 
our principal outlet. We endeavored to 
maintain this market by diverting a por- 
tion of the shipment to outside points 
whenever the shipment reached proportions 
which could not be handled at fair prices 
there. A full return for each day was 
made up at the general office early in the 
evening which showed the total shipments 
of the day. Whenever the day’s shipment 
to New York was in excess of 3000 bar- 
rels, steps were immediately taken to les- 
sen the next day’s shipment there, by send- 
ing them in iced cars to western points. 
In this way a fairly satisfactory market 
has been maintained throughout the sea- 
son. Our total shipments from September 
14 to November 29 were 102,117 barrels. 


New York’s State Grange Steward. 


It was manifestly proper that Deputy 
A. E. Hall of Dutchess county should be 
elected steward of the state grange, at the 
session held in February at Olean. Mr 
Hall is a tireless, indefatigable leader. The 
master of the first grange organized in old 
Dutchess, he has stuck to the work. and 
to-day there are 23 live granges on the 
rolls of the state secretary credited to 
Dutchess county, while there are but 20 
townships. Mr Hall has been very large- 
ly instrumental in the organization of these 
granges. Every opportunity has been used 
to further the order, and results are most 
satisfying. What Mr Hall can do, it is pos- 
sible for every other county deputy in the 
state to do. 

Mr Hall is a hard-working, practical 
farmer, who gets his living from the soil. 
He early realized the necessity of organiza- 
tion among farmers and while not neglect- 
ing his own farm work, yet has kept un- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


One Forty-Five-Minute treatment of 
Fleming’s spavin cure takes off most of the 
bad spavins. Splint, ringbone, curb, etc, 
just as easily cured by the same remedy. 
These statements are made boldly by emi- 
nent chemists, Fleming Bros, Union stock 
yards, Chicago, after thousands of cases 
have been treated and cured by this rem- 
edy. Their assurance in the efficacy of their 
spavin cure is attested by their agreement 
to refund the price in case of failure to cure. 
Have also poll evil cure and cure for lump 
jaw. A postal card sent them, calling for 
Catalog Q, will place in your hands full in- 
formation of this valuable remedy Be 
sure to mention this journal. 





ORGANIZE 





STEWARD A. E. HALL, 
New York State Grange. 


tiringly at it, for grange organization and 
the development of the Dutchess county 
farmer. The Patrons of the county are do- 
ing a most substantial work. Grange halls, 
or permanent homes, are being built, espe- 
cially adapted to the work of the order; li- 
braries started and lecturers strongly sup- 
ported in the presentation of programs for 
the literary hour. 

Steward Hall was born November 21, 1854, 
finished his common school education with 
a three years’ course at the Connecticut 
literary institute at Suffield, Ct, and has al- 
ways followed farming as an occupation. 
When he joined the grange in Dutchess 
county there were only three live subor- 
dinates. In 1895 he received the appoint- 
ment of deputy for Dutchess county. Since 
then he has organized 22 granges in Dutch- 
ess county and towns near to it. He is 
certainly one of the best known and most 
enthusiastic Patrons of eastern New York. 


The State Grange Hard at Work. 


SEC W. N. GILES, N Y STATE GRANGE. 


The grange in the Empire state is ex- 
periencing a very flattering growth, and is 
taking hold of the people as never before. 
Ten new granges have been organized in 
the state since the state grange, and sev- 
eral of the older granges have made large 
growth. About 1200 new members have 
been added since January 1. 

The largest net gain reported by any 
grange is Ripley in Chautauqua county, 
with 54 initiated and 13 received by demit 
and reinstated, making a net gain 67. Deer 
River of St Lawrence county, the home 
grange of Deputy Fred Shepard, has made 
a growth of 43 members, Kendrew of St 
Lawrence has gained 28, Newark of Wayne 
26, Elbridge of Onondaga 24, and Pennell- 
ville of Oswego 24; all these are old 
granges, Washingtonville and Little Brit- 
ain, new granges, have initiated 28 and 22 
respectively. Several other granges have 
grown upward of 20 and a very large ma- 
jority have reported growth. 

The signs are certainly encouraging, and 
we hope for a very active campaign this 
summer as already the call for speakers 
has begun to come. We have a very 
efficient corps of speakers and it is the 
plan of the executive committee to send 
some of their best speakers into every 
county that asks for them. It is hoped 
that as many granges as _ possible will 
group themselves into union meetings 
when they will be supplied with speakers. 


Empire State Grange Doings. 


Highland of Catharine has some very in- 
teresting meetings and is increasing in 
membership. Subject for next meeting, 
Good roads. The next meeting of Schuy- 
ler county Pomona will be held at Catha- 
Tine some time in June. 

Grange interest has been at low ebb in 
Franklin county, a short time ago there 
not being a single live grange in the coun- 
ty. The inducement of low rates in grange 
insurance companies led to an investiga- 
tion by Franklin county farmers. The re- 
sult was the organization of Brushton 
grange. Deputy Daly of that grange inter- 
ested several at Bombay, and at a meeting 
held April 10. Past State Lecturer Mrs S. 





CO-OPERATE 


N. Judd delivered an address on the objects 
and purposes of the grange. A grange has 
since been organized with a good-sized 
membership. Its officers are: Master, C, 
O. Harvey; lecturer, Mrs Martha Rock- 
wood; secretary, Mrs Margie Sweet, 

A new grange has been organized at 
Upper Red Hook, by Deputy Hall, with 
22 charter members. Forty applications 
for membership were received at its second 
meeting. This grange practically organ- 
izes Dutchess county, making 23 granges 
in 20 towns. Three new grange halls are 
being erected this season in the county. 
The gain in membership during the past 
year has been 50% The deep interest 
local newspapers are taking in the grange 
at the present time is making it a very 
popular organization. 








It separates all kinds of grain es — other. 

Takes chess, pigeon etc., 
out of whea oats, pee ey ,etc. bao o- 
thy and clover seed from each other and takes 


| Camphets Fasting mil Sow ( (Ltd.) 
Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


This mill received highest award at Buffalo Pan- 
American Exposition,where its work was watched 
with keenest interest by thousands. And more 
remarkable still, over 400 mills were actually 
sold during the time of exhibition. 


i 


ae 


HARDER MFG. 0O., Cobleskill, N 4 
Horse Powers, Ensilage Cutters, Round Bilos, &e. 


Straight Straw, Rye and Wheat Thrasher. 


Combined wie a Ryle osfoothn Oat and 





= 





Can be 
wheat in fifteen minutes to a spike-tooth mb Oat, Wheat, ; ed 
Barley and Pern Thrasher with stacker attached. Will 
wer than any Thrasher built. Send 
= catalogue A to the GRANT-FERR1S COMPANY, Troy, N. ¥ 


ash more grain with less 





rs PAY Y HE E FREIGHT . 


and send 4 
yx Pe Ratber it Tire Wheels, 15.00 
aan I mfg. —S % to 4in. tread, Top Buggies, $28.75; 
a Harness, $3.60; Repair Grade Wheels, $5.50. Write 
for catalogue, ordering instructions. "Learn how to 
wy vehicles and parts direct, Umbrella Free with 
Orst ate. N. BOOB, Go's E. 7th St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST. 


MIXED.PAINTS 


Faby Ley mm LE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, as SA VE Dealers 
profit ie In use Fs youre. Officially Endorsed by the 


owe indesdLl, 69 Plymouth oad ¥. 
“PREPARED. TELT, ROOFING, 





4 8 A = d X 

ng, Made of twosheets 
NEW eagle” Ys felt, <ge sheets waterproof 
‘it cement making a solid, flexible sheet, it can 

uu i Hl be put on without removing the old roof. Can 

iti Ti be applied without 2 seoriese experien: 

qu 
i 108 square feet. 


ng no special tools. Each roll ence, Fe 
Price complete with cement 
sali for we ae coats, caps and ogy 45 es 
7: 
L25. Ack for Ontalcaue Wa. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicage 


es 
See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 











The Federal Census on Tobacco. 





The federal census of the tobacco crop 
ef 1899, states that 308,000 farms had 1,200,- 
000 acres of tobacco which produced 868,- 
163,000 pounds valued at $56,993,000. The cen- 
sus of the crop for 1889 reported 205,862 
farms with an acreage of 692,990 in tobacco 
which produced 488,255,896 pounds valued 
at $34,844,449. The acreage for the crop of 
1879 was 638,841 acres, which produced 
472,661,150 pounds. The crop of 1869 made 
262,735,341 pounds and that of 1859 434,209,461 
pounds. 

It thus appears that the crop of 1899 has 
made almost double the quantity of tobacco 
of that of ten and 20 years ago and is nearly 
four times larger than that of 30 years ago. 
The south central division of states, for the 
crop of 1899, are credited with raising 365,413,- 
000 pounds, the south Atlantic division 300,- 
194,000 pounds, the north central division 123,- 
201,591 pounds, the north Atlantic division 
79,272,234 pounds and the western division 
81,801 pounds. The production in western 
tobacco growing states is here given. 

SIZE AND VALUE OF THE TOBACCO CROP OF 1899 


Farms Acres Pounds Value 
pS erences 5,287 1,141 311,950 55,581 
BOE cvsccous 0 ee 831,700 85,395 
Ct .......... 2,909 10,119 16,930,770 3,074,022 
ee 1 4 2,000 200 
eres 998 2,056 1,125,600 254,211 
ER 6 0s-é0<000 See 2,504 1,105,600 159,659 
: ores 2,242 1,447,150 85;411 
BEG 62 ccicscs, OO 8,219 8,582,470 445,658 
oe pkpa baad 586 213 97,030 10,284 
Bi céisecsasascs =e 131 127,420 8,345 
DO sicceias. ae 8 45,960 4,804 
Ky .......... 86,534 384,805 314,288,050 18,541,982 
ee 522 275 102,100 20,488 
( ) aeorrer 5,338 42,911 24,589,480 1,438,169 
| eee 1,009 3,826 6,406,570 956,399 
MICH .cecece 102 97 64,580 5,345 
BEIM ickscee, . Se 117 127,730 12,869 
pi” aime so 203 62,760 9,225 
EO .cccceccsadeynee 4,361 3,041,996 218,991 
BE. a6 kvanncers 101 14 5,765 610 
2 ear 37 109 181,644 27,920 
cf err 4 2 720 83 
N Y ........ 4,221 11,307 13,958,370 1,172,236 
Be ee wasedenws 51,103 293,023 127,505,400 8,038,691 
O .......-.+-16,666 71,422 . 65,957,100 4,864,191 
eo! awe 96 39. 11,880 1,531 
oo eee 67 14 4,630 769 
Pa ........+. 9,321 27,760 41,502,620. 2,959,304 
_f aa 6,744 25,993 19,895,970 1,297,293 
Tenn .......27,960 71,849 49,157,550 2,748,495 
Tex . 1,746 1,443 550,120 104,695 
(i. Ree -- —- — _ 
EE chadieese on 69 158 291,390 43,073 
WR. a, bavea awe 44,872 184,334 122,884,900 7,210,195 
WEEBR. ccccecs 23 5 1,180 187 
W Va . 5,045 5,129 3,087,140 228,620 
. Laer tee 6,919 33,830 45,500,480 2,898,091 


OE 


Government Assistance to Tobacco | dustry. 


PROF MILTON WHITNEY, U S DEPT OF AGRI, 





The bureau of soils of the United States 
department of agriculture will have a party 
of four men in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts during the coming season to advise 
with growers who are proposing to raise 
shaded tobacco, as to their best. method 
of procedure in the different stages of the 
work. My present information leads me 
to believe that there will be between 800 and 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Practically All Farmers know that 
when the rush of spring work comes on 
they almost invariably have trouble from 
sore shoulders on their work teams. It not 
infrequently occurs that the usefulness of a 
horse or team is lost to the farmer for a 
long period from this cause,@and that, too, 
when their services are most needed. It is 
an easy matter to obviate all this trouble 
and loss if one but knows how to go about 
it: 'The trouble results generally from thick 
and ‘stagnant blood, induced by heavy feed- 
ing and lack of sufficient exercise during 
the winter months. The remedy is found 
in toning up and thinning the blood and 
otherwise purifying the same. In other 
words, providing a spring tonic, which is 
just as essential and necessary to animals 
as to human-kind. For this purpose we 
would direct the attention of our readers 
to Tuttle’s American condition powders, 
manufactured by Dr S. A. Tuttle of Bos- 
ton; Mass. The Tuttle preparations are 
for sale at your nearest drug store. Write 


direct to the office in Boston for the Tuttle 
book, ‘‘Veterinary Experience,” mailed free 
if you mention this paver. 


LEAF TOBACCO 


1000 acres of this shaded tobacco grown 
in the Connecticut valley. There is a party 
of our tobacco experts in Lancaster county, 
Pa, finishing up some experiments of last 
year on the possibility of raising the Cu- 
ban type of leaf in that place. This to- 
bacco has not as yet been fermented and 
Iam unable to say what success has been 
attained. I am also unable to say at this 
time whether another party will be sent 
there to continue this work this year or 
whether the matter will be dropped for the 
present. This will depend largely upon the 
appropriation bill to be passed by congress. 

During the past two years the govern- 
ment has made a soil survey of about 1000 
square miles in Lancaster, Lebanon and 
Dauphin counties, Pa, and have been fol- 
lowing this up in attempting to grow a 
better grade of tobacco. We have also in- 
cidentally indorsed the bulk method of fer- 
mentation there which has prevented alto- 
gether the black rot. Demands for exten- 
sion of this work to Ohio have been so 
great that we have been forced to transfer 
our party from Pennsylvania to Ohio and 
arrangements are being made to grow a 
crop of Cuban tobacco in Montgomery coun- 
ty, O, and to introduce the method of 
bulk fermentation. A party of three men 
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will be stationed in Montgomery county 
throughout the year. 

The government also has a party of three 
men in Montgomery county, Tex, investi- 
gating the possibilities of growing Cuban 
tobacco in that place. The party of ex- 
perts will grow ten acres and will use the 
most modern. methods of cultivation and of 
fermentation. 

Up to this time we have had three par- 
ties of tobacco experts and the secretary 
has estimated for an increased appropri- 
ation for the tobacco investigations for the 
purpose of increasing the number of par- 
ties so that work may be continued in Penn- 
Sylvania and may be extended to New 
York, Wisconsin and North Carolina. Soil 
surveys have been completed for this work 
in North Carolina and will be extended dur- 
ing this season to New York and Wiscon- 
sin as basis for any further experimental 
work in tobacco lines which congress may 
provide for. 

In New York, the soil survey will be 
started in the Chemung valley, and in Wis- 
consin in the area around Janesville. In 
work of this kind it is hardly reasonable to 
expect satisfactory results without two or 
three years of experimentation after the 
soil survey has been completed. 
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WHY FRET AND WORRY? 


Ts farmer shown in the illustration is 
the picture of despair, because he has 

_ been using cheap, poorly-made Binder 
Twine. It is an illustration of the old adage, 
‘‘Save at the tap and leak at the bung.” 
He isa loser in every way—in time, in money, 
and in temper. A 


DEERING 
BINDER TWINE 


HAS NO -TROUBLE, because it is made 
upon honor, and is just what the tag says 
it is, ‘even and long, smooth and strong.” 
It is made from the best qualities of fibre in 
the largest Twine Mills in the world, where 
one-third of the world’s supply of binder 
twine is made. 
ing Binder Twine last season, and they 
will all use’it again this year. 


ARMER WHO USES 


700,000 farmers used Deer- 


Manufactured by 


DEERING HARVESTER COMPANY 


HICAGO, U. S. A. 


World's Greatest Manufacturers of Binders, Head- 
ers, Mowers, Reapers, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, 
Huskers and Shredders, Rakes, Twine and Oil. 

















Our carriages and harness, sold direct from our 
factory at wholesale prices, save you two profits. 
We have sold more carriages direct than any 
other house in the world, because ours is the 
Most Liberal Offer and Complete 
Written Guarantecever made by 
any Responsible Manufacturer. 
Our goods have a reputation that we 
will uphold. Our plan is fully ex- 
plained in our illustrated catalogue, 
SENT FREE—No matter when, where, or 
how you buy, you need this catalogue as a guide. 
It describes vehicles and harness fully, and quotes lowest prices ever offered. Write no 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, Ohio.* 
Western Office and Distributing House, Bt. uis, Mo. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE AND HARNESS CO. 
Write te the nearest ofice—ST, LOUIS or COLUMBUS. 








We are the largest manufacturers of 


vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
ing to consumers, and we have been do 
business in this way for 29 years. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


4 —_ 
as ge " but ship anywhere for examination 


iS \S— oo 


RAS sis 


2B >. 391 Buggy. Price, $59.00, As good 
as Sails for $25.00 more. 


Eikhart Carriac 


guaranteeing safe delive 
out nothingif not satisfied. We make 
195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 
Our prices represent th: 
cost of material and making, plus 
one profit. Our large fre catalo eo 
shows complete line. 


e & Harness Manufacturin 





. Youare 


Send fori 














SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


“LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs | Sheep 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


100 Ibs. aa cae $7.35) $6.10) $6.30) $4,85 
7.40) 5 5.00 








Chicago, 
Y 


Kansas City 
Pittsburg 


At Chicago, the oa new thing in 
cattle situation is the movement of Attor- 
ney-Gen Knox to institute proceedings 
against the so-called “beef trust,” with 
view of determining whether there is col- 
lusion among operators, resulting in exag- 
gerated prices over the _ retail counter. 
Meanwhile, receipts of cattle continue only 
moderate, choice to fcy beeves selling at 
top prices around $7@7.50, common or 
poorly finished droves somewhat dull and 
plentiful at 5.50@6.25. 

Fancy beef steers, #7 007 3) Canners, #225G 3 


Good to extra, T5@Q6 75 Feeders, selected, 7. 5 
Poor to fair, 5 10.4550 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 2 bf 
6 





Good native heifers. 4506 00 Calves, 300 lbs up, 
Fair to choice cows, $00@575 Calves. veal, 
Poor to fancy bulis, 300@575 Milchcows,each. 380 00@6000 


After a sharp decline early last week of 
20@30c, to practically a Te level, the hog 
market subsequegtly recovered. Mixed lots 
$6.75@7.20, selected heavy 7.30@7.40. The 
market is quite unsettled. 

Sheep sold at best prices of the year, 
selected native wethers $6.25@6.40, western 
sheep and yearlings 6@6.35, choice clipped 
lambs 6.75@7.25. From these outside quo- 
tations mixed and common lots usual dis- 
count. 

At New York, steers firmer at $5@7.35 p 
100 Ibs, bulls 3.75@5, butcher cows 2.60@4.65, 
do extra 5, veal calves firm at 4@7. Sheep 
generally slow. Unshorn sheep sold at 4.50 
@6.25, do clipped 4@6, unshorn culls 4, do 
clipped 3.50, unshorn lambs 6@7.62%, do 
clipped 5.6244@6.75, spring lambs 4.50 each. 
Hogs firm. 

At London, American steers quoted 
steady at 13@14%c p lb estimated Greeaet 


weight. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, continued firmness is the 
rule, all desirable offerings changing hands 
at top prices. The quality is fairly good 
and there is a brisk demand for shipment 
to the east and on export account. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Cor® | Oats 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
Chicago we] TMG] .73 | 6256) .4754) 426] .2624 
New York......| -87%| .81'y| .69% ‘538,| 481, 3114 
Boston.. ee — | .72%) 53 | 54 | .34%g 
Toledo.... re -7534| .6240) .4534 4 .28 
4 m| 74 |. ‘4454 44%4/ .28 
Minneapolis.... | .75 744) .61 “4184 43 =| 28 
Liverpool $ 8544] . 59%e) — _ 








Cash or spot 














OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA- 
Last week Prev’s wk One yrago 


44,241,000 46,611,000 49,868,000 
- 7,226,000 7,550,000 21,328,000 
3,114,000 _ 3,054,000 10,911,000 


At Chicago, wheat has been. controlled 
almost exclusively by weather conditions, 
market extremely nervous and changes in 
sentiment rapid and frequent. A weak 
market one day would be followed by an 
advance of 2@3c; subsequently quick reac- 
tion, operators paying the closest atten- 
tion to crop. bulletins. Drouth  pre- 
vailed over much of the wheat area west 
of the Mississippi river, until the general 
break up late last week, which brought 
demoralized markets and sharp declines. 
May wheat went from 77 to 73%c p bu, sub- 
sequently recovering somewhat. 

Receipts of wheat at primary markets 
have been only moderate, exports of wheat 
and flour more encouraging, foreign mar- 
kets generally firm. 

The corn market has shown evidences of 
manipulation by speculators interested in 
maintaining prices. No 2 for immediate or 
May delivery was pushed up 2c or more to 
the level of 641%4c p bu, followed by sharp 
decline, due partly to rains, to 61%4c, then 
back 2c. At top figures named country offer- 
ings have shown some increase and crop ad- 
vices fairly favorable, with seeding ~ad- 
vancing rapidly and a large acreage in 


PUBLIC STOCKS 


Wheat, bu 
ree 


sight. The shipping demand is good on 
domestic account, exports meager. 

Oats firm and weak by turns, market 
somewhat unsettled and inclined to follow 
other cereals. May fairly active at 42@ 
43c p bu, new crop. deliveries quotable 
around 31@35c. 

Rye receipts are next to nothing and the 
market is dull and fairly steady around 
57@59c p bu for No 2, according to position. 

Barley offerings have fallen off to small 
proportions, and prices are a shade higher. 
All grades are salable, quotations covering 
a range of 60@63c p bu for poor and thin 
to 68@69c for choice. 

Timothy seed offerings small and market 
quotably firm, affected by the dry weather. 
Contract prime nominally $6.90 p 100 Ibs; 
new, for Sept delivery, 5.05. Clover seed 
quiet but in fair request and quotably 
strong on the basis of 8.25 p 100 Ibs for 
prime. First trades in Oct, new crop de- 
livery, at 8.65. 

At New York, grain market has ruled 


active and higher. No 2 red wheat in ele- 
vator sold around 87%c p bu, corn 695c, oats 
48l6c, rye 61@62c. Flour continues dull. 
Fancy spring patents $4.15@4.65 p bbl, do 
winter 4.25@4.30, fancy spring straights 3.60 
@3.80, do winter 3.90@4.10. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2.50 
@3 p bbl, onions 3@6, apples 4@6, cran- 
berries 8@9.50, beans 1.65@1.75 p bu. Eggs 
18c p doz, live fowls 12@18c p lb, turkeys 
12@13c, ducks 11@12c, fowls 13@15c d w, tur- 
keys 14@17c. Corn 70@73c p bu, oats 51@53c, 
bran 19.50@20 p ton, cottonseed meal 27, 
middlings 21@23, hay 11@16.50, rye straw 
12.50@13.50. Veal calves 7.50@9.50 p 100 lbs 
d w, hogs 7@7.50, milch cows 30@50 each. 

At Buffalo, eggs 16@16%4c p doz, live tur- 
keys 12@14c p Ib, fowls 12@12%c, ducks 12@ 
13c, geese 10@1lc, squabs 20@25c p pair. Po- 
tatoes 65@7ic p bu, carrots 40@50c, onions 
$1@1.25, parsnips 40@50c, cabbage 2@2.25 p 
bbl, squash 60@75 p ton, apples 3.50@6.50 p 
bbl, strawberries 5@5.50 p 24-qt cra. Maple 
sugar 7@10c p lb, syrup 80@90c p gal. Tim- 
othy hay 10@14 p ton, clover mixed 10@ 
10.50, rye straw 7.50@8. 

At Rochester, steers 10@lic p lb d w, 
veal calves 9@10c, sheep 10@12c. Eggs 17 
@18c p doz, live fowls 10@12c p lb, turkeys 
12c, ducks 12@1l4c. No 1 white oats 50@52c 
p bu, corn 70c, bran $22@23 p ton, middlings 
22@23, hay 9@13. Apples 3@5 p bbl, cran- 
berries 7.50@10, strawberries 30c p qt. Cab- 
bage 12@13 p ton, carrots 40@50c p bu, on- 
ions 1.25@1:50, potatoes 70@75c, spinach 50@ 
60c, turnips 25@30c. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 90@95c p bu, do seed 
$1@1.25, onions 80c@1.25, spinach 45c, as- 
paragus 13@1l5ic p bch, cabbage 3@5 p 100, 
apples: 1.75@2.25 p bu. Eggs 16@li7c p doz, 
live fowls. 13@14c p Ib, broilers 30@35c, tur- 
keys 13@16c, ducks 12@15c. Corn Tic p bu, 
No 2 white oats 52c, bran 19 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 29, gluten 27, middlings 23@24, hay 
9@13. 

At Watertown, corn meal $28 p ton, bran 
20@22, middlings 20@23, gluten meal 30@31, 
hay 12@15.50. Beans 1.50@1.75 p bu, turnips 
35@40c, beets 40c, potatoes 70c, parsnips 60c. 
Live veal calves 4%c p lb, fowls 10@12c, 
lambs 4@5c, steers 5@6c. Maple sugar 9@ 
10c p lb, syrup 65@75ic p gal. Eggs 15@16c 
p doz. ; 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 16@1l7c p doz, live fowls 12@13c p Ib, 
chickens 15@35c, ducks 12@13c, geese 9@10c. 
Apples $3.50@5 p bbl, Cal oranges 2.25@4 p 
bx, Fla grape fruit 5@7, strawberries 30@ 
40c p qt. 
10@16, rye straw 9@15.50, No 2 Pa red wheat 
88144@89e p bu, corn 66@66%c, No 2 white 
clipped oats 51@51%c. Eastern Rose and 
Hebron potatoes 3@3.25 p 165-lb sack, N Y 
85c@1 p bu, foreign 2.40@2.65 p 168-lb sack, 
Bermuda 4.50@7 p bbl, sweets 35@85c p bskt, 
choice cabbage 16@25 p ton, spinach 75c@ 
1 p bbl, asparagus 15@25c p bch, radishes 
50c@1.25 p 100 bchs. 

At Pittsburg, veal calves $5@5.60 p 100 
Ibs d w, extra wether sheep 5.75@5.80, ewes 
and wethers mixed 3.60@4.50, yearlings 6@ 
6.75, spring lambs 
7.40, pigs 6.60@6.75. Apples 3@5.50 p bbl, 
cranberries 5@10, maple sugar 81%4@10c p Ib, 
syrup 70@90c p gal. Parsnips 90c@1 p bbl, 
carrots 2.25@2.50, beets 2@2.50, potatoes 95c 
@1.15 p bu, sweets 1.75@2, cabbage 2@2.50 p 
bbl. Eggs 16%@18c.p doz, goose 38@40c, 

ck 20@22c, live fowls 12@13c, broilers 25 
@35c, ducks 12@18c, turkeys 13@14c. No 2 


Bran 20@21 p ton, timothy hay - 


7@lilc p lb, hogs 6.90@- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


red wheat 76@77c p bu, No 2 yellow corn 71 
@72c, No 2 white oats 50@50%c, middlings 
18.50@21.50 p ton, bran 17.50@20, timothy 
hay 13@15. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
§1%c p bu, corn 65%44c, oats 48@48%c, tim- 
othy hay $12@15.50 p ton, clover mixed 11 
@13, bran 18.50@20.50, middlings 18@19, cot- 
tonseed meal 27@27.50. Eggs 15%@16l%4c p 
doz, duck 16@lic, live fowls 11@11%c, chick- 
ens 15@35c, ducks 11@12c. Potatoes firm at 
90c@1 p bu, sweets 3.50@4 p bbl, asparagus 
15@30c p beh, cucumbers 2 .50@4 p bx, let- 
tuce 75c@1.50 p bskt, onions 50c@i p bu, 
radishes 1@1.50 p bbl, spinach 75c@1, apples 
3@5.50, strawberries 15@30c p qt. Live 
steers 4@6.25 p 100 lbs, butcher cows 1.75 
@4.50, hogs 5.25@7.35, wooled sheep 2.50@6, 
do clipped 2.50@5.65, wooled lambs 5.50@7.50, 
clipped 5@6.75, spring 7.50@9. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, corn 67@67%c p bu, 
oats 44%4@45c, rye 624%@63c, timothy hay 
$9.50@13.50 p ton, clover 8@9.50, do mixed 
9@10.75, rye straw 5.50@6, bran 18, mid- 
dlings 18@19. Eggs lic p doz, live fowls 10@ 
12c p lb, roosters 5c, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 
8c, geese $3@5 p doz. Strawberries 5@6 p 
24-qt cra, apples 4@4.50 p bbl, oranges 3@ 
3.25 p bx. Potatoes 1@1.05 p bu, do seed 1.05 
@1.35, new stock 2, onions 2.50@2.75 p bbl, 
lettuce 2.50@4.50, rhubarb 15@20c p doz bchs, 
beets 50@55c. Live steers 5.75@6.85 p 100 
Ibs, butcher stock 4.85@6.35, bulls 2.75@5.25, 
veal calves 3@6, hogs 6.30@7.20, sheep 2.50 
@5.50, lambs 4@7.25, do spring 6@8.50. 

At Columbus, wheat 80c p bu, corn 70@ 
75c, oats 48@50c, bran $19, shorts 18, mid- 
dlings 20, screenings 17, hay 9.50@10.50, rye 
straw 5.50. Live steers 6.50 p 100 lbs, veal 
calves 3.50@6.50, hogs 7@7.25, sheep 3@5, 
lambs 4@5.50. Eggs 15c p doz, live fowls 
10c p lb, turkeys 12@13c, ducks 10c. Pota- 
toes active at 98c@1 p bu, onions 1.25@1.35, 
beans 1.50@1.55, turnips 40c, cabbage 25@ 
28 p ton, apples 4@4.75 p bbl, cranberries 
6@6.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wi.i sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, market has shown more 
strength. Choice marrow 2.1744 @2.20 
bu, medium 1.67%@1.70, pea 1.72%@1.75, red 
kidney 1.75@2.15, white kidney 1.70@2, black 
turtle soup 1.65@1.70, yellow eye 2.15@2.20 
imported marrow 1.95@2. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, generally steady. Choice 
to fancy evap’d apples ’01 914%4@llic p lb, ’00 
stock 8%@9c, sun-dried 34%4.@5%c, chops $1.75 
@2 p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 1.50@1.85, 
evap’d raspberries 20@22c p lb, blackberries 
7%@8c, cherries 12@15c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples quiet -at $3.50@5.50 
p bbl, strawberries 20@33c p qt, peanuts 3 
@5c p lb, Cal oranges 2.50@4.25 p bx, Fla 
3@5.50, grape fruit 6@11, pineapples 3.50@ 
5 p case, clover honey 12@15c p lb, maple 
sugar quiet at 84%@l0c, syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market strong. Middlings 
$20@22 p ton, spring bran 19, red dog 2.25@ 
2.30 p sack, linseed meal 27@27.50, cotton- 
seed meal 26.50, chops 22, screenings 30@78c 
p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.29@1.32, brew- 
ers’ meal and grits 1.80@1.82%. 


Eggs. 

Prices at which eggs are going into stor- 
age are away above what is ordinarily 
considered a safe point. Prime stock at 
Chicago, suitable for storage purposes, is 
quoted at 16@16%c p doz, against 13c one 
year ago, and the latter figure was consid- 
ered too high by many speculators. Ac- 
cording to western trade papers, a corner 
in éggs is being attempted by large provis- 
ion companies and farmers receiving the 
benefit of the fierce competition for stock 
in the country. Daily receipts at Chicago 
and New York, however, are fairly liberal 
and although trade has held up well at 
stiff prices, the market is not especially 
active. Storage goods at last-named point 
quotably 17@17\%c. 

At New York, firmer at shade lower fig- 
ures. Nearby fancy 18%c p doz, av prime 
17@17%c, choice western and southern 16% 
@l1i7i4c. fair to good 15%@16c, fresh gath-, 











‘ered dirties 16c, checks 15c, duck eggs 16@ 
20c, goose 20c. 

At Boston, receipts come in quite freely, 
and market has a firm tone. Nearby fancy 
at mark 19c p doz, eastern fair to choice 
161446@17iec, Vt and N H choice 17%c, west- 
ern 164%2@1i7c, dirties 154@1é6c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New ‘York, tone of market steady. 

Prime timothy 90@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 85@ 


8714c, No.2 75@80c, No 3 55@65c, clover 
mixed 55@62%4c, clover 50@57\4c, ‘salt 45@ 


60c, rye straw 75@80c, short rye and oat 
55c. 
At Boston, situation unchanged. Prime 


timothy $17.50@18 p ton, No 117, No 2 14.50 
@15.50, No 3 12@13, choice fine 12@13, clover 
mixed 12@13, clover 12@12.50, damaged and 
poor 10@12, swale 9@10, prime rye straw 15 
@16, do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 


Potatoes. 


The potato situation continues to com- 
mand lively interest. Within the period of 
a week, prices advanced fully 10c p bu at 
Chicago, with a corresponding firmness in 
other large trading points. Choice Rurals 
sold late last week at $1.05 p bu, with fancy 
shade “higher and the trend of prices still 
upward. One year ago top price was 42c, 
but a steady advance followed until mid 
June found prime old stock selling around 
80c, an exceptionally high figure for that 
season. New stock in early July sold at 80 
@90c, with old practically off the market, 
a. little later at $1.10, then 1.15, and in early 
Sept under light receipts 1.20 was reached 
pnd held for some time until main northern 
crop was ready. During the fall and early 
winter, under freer offerings, prices got 
down to a more normal basis, although 
still ruling unusually high. Liberal im- 
ports at seaboard markets have tended to 
hold down prices, but dealers claim there 
are very few potatoes now in growers’ 
hands, and predict still higher figures, The 
demand for seed potatoes has been heavy, 2 
liberal acreage going in, and will continue 
for some time. Some new stock is avail- 
able, however, and consumption will un- 
doubtedly fall off somewhat at extremely 
high prices. 

Imports of potatoes for nine months end- 
td Mch 31, latest available figures, amount 
to 4,795,393 bu, av value 40.4c, against 122,874 
bu for same period last year, with av value 
1.7c; total receipts during Mch were 995,498 

u, last year only 19,831. 

At New York, tone of market somewhat 
unsettled. Me seed stock $3.25@3.50 p sack, 
state prime 3@3.25 p 180 Ibs, do fair to prime 
2.75@3 p sack, fancy German 2.50@3, Bel- 
gian 2.50@2.65, Scotch 2.50@2.70, Irish and 
English 2.50@2.70, Bermuda 6@7.50 p bbl, 
Havana 4@6, sweets 3@5. 

At Boston, market has ruled firm under 
good receipts and active demand. Aroos- 
took Green Mts $1@1.02 p bu, Hebrons 1, 
Rose 95c, Dakota Red 83@85c, York state 
round white 85c, do long 80c, New Bruns- 
wick Rose 90@95c, do Silver Dollars 85c, do 
Green Mts and Delawares 90@95c, P E I 
Chenangees 85c, Bermuda 7 p bbl, sweets 
3@5. 

Poultry. 

Af New York, market generally steady, 
under moderate receipts. Live fowls 12c p 
Ib, roosters 8c, turkeys 13c, ducks 60@80c p 
pair, geese 75c@$1.25, pigeons 35@40c, iced 
turkeys 11%@13c p lb, broilers 25@37c, do 
squabs 50@75c, fowls 11@12c, spring duck- 
lings 24@25c, squabs 1.50@2.50 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 12%c p Ib, 
roosters 8@10c, northern and eastern fresh 
killed fowls 12@15c, chickens 12@20c, broil- 
ers 20@25c, pigeons 75c@$1.50 p doz, squabs 
2.50@3, western iced turkeys 14@l5c, fowls 
11%@12%c. 

Vegetables. 

Under the light supply of home-grown 
onions, imports have more than doubled 
the usual figures, amounting to 307,969 bu 
for nine months ended Mch 31, against 134,- 
428 for same period last season, and 122,605 
for previous year; receipts during Mch were 
52,963, last year 20,441. 

At New York, onions firm, other stock 
in fair demand when choice. Asparagus 
$2.50@5 p doz bchs, beets 4@6 p 10 bchs, 
carrots 3@5, rhubarb 1.50@3, cabbage 1.50 
Pp bbl, kale 75c, white ontons 5@7, red and 
yellow 3@4.50, peas 1@1.75 p cra, radishes 
40@75c p bskt, string beans 1.50@2.25 p bu, 
tomatoes 1@2.50 p carrier. 

Weool. 


The demand for wool in western produc- 
ing sections continues active and prices 
paid by representatives of large eastern 
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houses are reported appreciably higher than 
last year; in Wyo 11%@13c _p lb, in Cal 16%c, 
against 138c last season, in Ia 11@12c. At 
seaboard markets, the situation continues 
quiet and in some instances prices favor 
the buyer, but stocks are considered small 
and generally firmly held. Foreign ad- 
vices are strong, especially on merino 
wools, 
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The Butter Market. 

The price of butter at leading markets 
has taken another turn, but this time in 
the opposite direction, prices declining 8@ 
10c p 1b within the period of a week. The 
extremely high figures reported in last 
week’s issue, caused a sharp reduction 
in the consumptive demand, and although 
receipts remained light, supplies became 
more plentiful, and holders were forced to 
accept lower prices. Many dealers, how- 
ever, consider the break in prices too great, 
and look for firmer rates. At the reduced 
figures, trade was more active and tone of 
market generally strong. 

Imports of butter for nine months ended 
Mch 31, latest available figures, were 232,401 
lbs, against 80,733, same period one year ago 
and 33,378 for previous nine months; re- 
ceipts for Mch 149,358 lbs, against 5206 last 
year. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICH CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
(Pree 22 @23 c 23 @24 c 21 @22%c 
1901 ......20 @20%c 191%4@20 c 18%@19 ¢ 
1900 ......18 @18%c 18%@19 c 17%@18 c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 29 
@30c p lb, prints 30@3ic, dairy 28@29c.—At 
Syracuse, cmy tubs 25@26c, prints 26@27c, 
dairy 23@25¢c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 30 
@3l1c p lb, state cmy 29@30c.—At Water- 
town, cmy tubs 29@3l1c, prints 32c, dairy 20 
@23c.—At Buffalo, prints 24@25%4c, tubs 25c, 
dairy 20@24c, rolls 18@21c. 

At New York, generally strong at the de- 
cline. Extra cmy 22@238c p lb, firsts 21@ 
2144c, seconds 20@20%c, fancy state dairy 
21c, firsts 20@20%c, western imt cmy 18@20c. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy 26c p Ib, 
firsts 25c, ladle 20@23c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints, 30@30%c, tubs 29%@30c. O and Pa 
cmy 27@28c, dairy 24@25c,- fcy roll 22@23c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra quiet at 
29c p Ib, firsts 26@27c, seconds 23@24c, dairy 
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20c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 27c, prints 28c, 
dairy 18@20c. ‘ 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra -separa- 
tor cmy 29@30c p lb, firsts 27@28c, extra 
gathered cmy 28@29c, firsts 26@27c, imt 
cmy 24@28c, ladle 23@26c, dairy 23@26c. 

At Boston, an easiér tone has developed. 
Vt and N H emy extra 24¢ p Ib, N Y 24c, 
western 23c, firsts 24c, Vt dairy extra 23c, 
N Y 22c, firsts 21c. 


The Cheese Market. 


Nothing especially new has developed in 
the cheese situation. Prices continue firm, 
and Chicago dealers claim higher figures 
than quoted below have been received at 
factory sales. Receipts of new goods come 
in rather slowly, owing to backward sea- 
son in producing sections. Dealers’ look 
for increased arrivals in the near future 
and lower prices. At New York, movement 
fairly active considering the only moderate 
supplies of old stock. New goods have 
come in more freely, and some accumula- 
tion is reported. Exporters have shown 
some interest. Fancy lines, and _ special 
makes continue very firm. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
12%@13%c p lb, flats 12@13c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 11@12c.—At Rochester, choice 13@ 
14c.—At Watertown, choice small 13c.—At 
Buffalo, fancy new 11@12c; skims 8@9c. 


At New York, market continues firm and 
fairly active. Fancy small, fall made, 13@ 
13%c p lb, do large 12@12%c, good to choice 
small 11%@12%c, do large 11@11%c, light 
skims 9@10%%c, full 34%@4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fcy N Y 
fall made 124@13c p Ib, new 11@11%c, part 
skims 8@9c.—At Pittsburg, choice N Y 13@ 
13%c, Ohio 13@13'%4c, brick 15c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats firm at 13c p 
lb, twins 13c, long horn 14c, N Y cheddar 
12%c, brick 15c.—At Columbus, N Y ched- 
dars 18c, state flats 12%c, limburger 15c. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
firm at 12%@12%c p Ib, flats 13@13%c. 


At Boston, firm and unchanged. Extra N 
Y twins 13@13%c p lb, firsts 11%@12%c, 
extra Vt twins 13@13\%c, firsts 114%@12%c, 
extra western twins 12\%c, Ohio flats 10@12c. 
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The people of Burlington county, N J, 
highly appreciate your valuable journal, 
American Agriculturist. They feel it has 
become a necessity to our farming opera- 
tions.—_[A. Engle Haines. 
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The tension curve is a little thing but it 
means long life and good service in the 
Go examine the nearest 
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and see how tight it can be stretched—the 


tension curve allowing for contraction. 
is the most popular fence in the world to-day, 
because the Best and Cheapest. 
Sold everywhere. If your dealer hasn’t it, write te 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Denver, 
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Cleora’s Schooling. 
By James Buckham. 


LEORA JONES! For massy’s sake, 

TT i what you be’n and done?” 
It was mid-morning. Mrs To- 
bey’s door-bell had rung—an al- 
most unheard-of occurrence, in a small 
country village, at that hour of the day— 
and Mrs Tobey herself, being nearer at 
hand than Cleora, her hired girl, had an- 
swered the summons. She found a young 
man standing on the front steps, with a 

yellow envelope in his hand. 

“Telegram for Miss Cleora Jones,’’ he 
said 

Cleora Jones rose from the kitchen floor, 
which she had been scrubbing, pale as a 
ghost. The hot water was still steaming 
from her bare arms. Her mouth was open 
and she looked from her mistress to the 
grinning young man in the doorway, and 
back again, with an expression of terror 
and amazement. 

“I hain’t done nothin’, Mis’ Toby!” she 
declared, “I didn’t know I was goin’ to get 
a telegram.” 

“Please sign for this dispatch,”’ interject- 
ed the young man, impatiently. “And 
you'll have to pay 50 cents due. The mes- 
sage is paid, but it costs 50 cents to deliver 
from Goshen over here.” 

“Huh!” snorted Mrs Tobey. “I guess 
there ain’t no law that’ll make me pay for 
something I don’t want. Fifty cents—huh! 
I wouldn’t take it for a gift. I wouldn’t be 
paid to take it!’ 

“But the telegram isn’t for you,” protest- 
ed the young man. “It’s for Miss Cleora 


Jones.” 
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I won’t touch it, neither!” cried 

“And I won’t pay no 50 cents, and 
I won’t sign for it. I hain’t got the money, 
in the first place, and in the second place, 
I can’t write. And furthermore, I don’t in- 
tend to get any more scared than I be 
now.” 

“Is Mr Tobey at home?’ demanded the 
young man in despair. 

“No,” replied Mrs Tobey. 
Goshen on business.”’ 

“When will he be back?” 

“He said he’d be back to dinner.” 

“Well, I'll wait until he gets home,’’ an- 
nounced the messenger, after a moment’s 
reflection. ‘I’ve got to deliver this tele- 
gram to someone—that’s the rule of the of- 
fice. I'll go over to the hotel and get my 
dinner, and let you settle for it. I don’t 
see any other way.” 

“Well, you can talk with Mr Tobey about 
that when he gets home,” answered Mrs 
Tobey. “If he wants to pay for your din- 
ner he can. But I won’t touch your tele- 
gram, and I won’t have it in the house. 
I don’t see what Cleora’s be’n doin’ to get 
the thing, anyway, but it speaks well for 
her that she won’t touch it.” 

“Ask Mr Tobey to step over to the hotel, 
when he comes, will you?’ said the young 
man, restoring the telegram to his pocket. 
“T’ll be there.” 

Mr Tobey did not return from Goshen 
until nearly one o’clock. When his wife 
told him about Cleora’s telegram and its 
reception, he uttered an exclamation of 
disgust, and posted straight over to the 
little village hotel. Unfortunately, the 
young man from Goshen had been very 
prompt about going in to his dinner, and 
had also succeeded in consuming two ci- 
gars, which he unblushingly charged to Mr 
Tobey. That gentleman, however, was too 
chagrined over what he considered his 
wife’s ‘“‘greenness’”’ to dispute the bill. He 
also paid the fifty-cent charge on the tele- 
gram, signed the book for Cleora, and pre- 
sented the young man with another cigar. 
“Don’t say anything about it over to Go- 
shen,” he whispered. “My wife is a leetle 
old-fashioned about some things.”’ 

Cleora Jones would have nothing to do 
with the dreaded telegram, so Mr Tobey 
opened it for her. “Whew!” he exclaimed, 
running his eyes over the message. ‘“‘You’re 
in luck, Cleora, by gum, if you ain’t!” 

“What's that?’’ demanded Mrs Tobey. 

“Listen to this!” replied her husband, 
reading the despatch: 

“Miss Cleora Jones: You have inherited 
$2000 from your Uncle Thomas Wright’s es- 
tate. It is necessary that we see you at 
once. Sewall & Leach, Att’ys.”’ 

Cleora Jones clapped her hands to her 
side and sank into a chair. Mrs Tobey 
seized the ammonia bottle and held it to 
the woman’s nose. The effect was magical, 


“He’s gone to 
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if not salutary. Cleora did not faint, but 
it was several moments before she could 
speak coherently. 

“Two thousand dollars!—for me?” 
demanded. 

“So it appears,’ replied Mr Tobey, nod- 
ding his head approvingly. He was a good 
hearted man, and was well pleased with 
the result. of his investment in the tele- 
gram. , 

“Oh, Mis’ Tobey!’ exclaimed the gaunt, 
toil-worn ‘middle-aged woman, turning to 
her employer with shining eyes. ‘That 
means that I can go to school and get an 
eddication—an_ eddication! Think of it, 
Mis’ Tobey! I’ve be’n hankerin’ for it ever 
sence I was a girl, but never had no 
chance—had to work stiddy all the time. 
But at last the good Lord has heard my 
prayer, and I can go to school and learn 
to read an’ write an’ spell. Oh! thank the 
Lord!” 

“Yes, I’m glad: you’ve got the money, 
Cleora,” replied Mrs Tobey. ‘“‘But seems to 
me you're kind of old to begin goin’ to 
school. I dunno as they’d let you in.”’ 

“Oh, wouldn’t they, Mr Tobey?” pleaded 
Cleora, springing to her feet and turning 
her hungry eyes on the man of the house. 
““You’re one o’ the school committee. You 
could let me in, couldn’t you? Say you 
could, Mr Tobey!”’ 

“I dunno as there’s any law to fix the 
age of pupils in the deestrict schools,”’ re- 
plied Mr Tobey, slowly. ‘‘Leastways, I 
never heerd of any. I reckon, if you want 
to go to school, Cleora, you can. Even if 
there was a law, I reckon I could fix it for 
you. You've be’n a good, faithful girl, 
Cleora, and I dunno what we’ll do without 
you, but since you’ve got the money now 
to support yourself, and want to get an 
eddication, even at your time o’ life, I'd 
like to see the law that can keep you 
from doin’ on it!” 

And so it came to pass that Cleora Jones, 
after 40 years of waiting and longing, 
found the door of the great temple of 
knowledge opened to her. Gratefully and 
humbly she entered, and took her place 
among pupils of 8 and 10 years, on the 
lowly benches and behind the cramped 
desks of the McKinstry district school. 
She began with the rudiments, but made 
rapid progress, such was her earnest enthu- 
siasm for her work. It was an odd and yet 
beautiful sight, to see the tall, stooping fig- 
ure laboring at the blackboard with childish 
sums and sentences, or tucked behind a 
lowly, battered child desk, poring over book 
or slate. The little school teacher at 
McKinstry Hill was full of sympathy and 
helpfulness. “I am proud of you, Cleora,”’ 
she would say. ‘You are going to learn. 
all I can teach you in a little while.” 

Meanwhile, Cleora of course retired from 
domestic service, and went to board with 
two maiden sisters, “the Johnson girls,” 
as they were called, who lived near the 
schoolhouse at McKinstry Hill. “T’ve 
known Sarah and Ellen Johnson since we 
were girls together,” said Cleora. ‘‘They 
need my board money, and I need their 
comp’ny, for I hain’t got a relative left in 
the world. So it’s kind o’ nice on both 
sides.” 

Cleora had learned to read and write and 
spell, after a fashion, and could ‘“‘do’’ simple 
sums in arithmetic, when, one afternoon, 
as she returned from school, she found the 
Johnson sisters in tears. An open letter lay 
on the sitting room table, with Sarah’s 
spectacles across it. 

“Why, girls! what’s the matter?’ de- 
manded Cleora. “I never saw you cryin’ 
before. Who’s dead?” 

‘“‘Nobody’s dead,’’ sobbed Miss Ellen. ‘“‘But 
it would be better for both of us if we 
was, Cleory. There’s the letter—telis all 
about it. You read it, if you want to.”’ 

Cleora slipped Sarah’s spectacles off the 
open letter, and began to study out the 
poorly written words. She could only read 
them very slowly, but she felt more than 
half the truth, so she was not long in 
getting at the rest. 

“I was always sorry you let that Mr 
Davis have your money, girls,” she said. 
“He seemed to be a good man, but I could 
see he hadn’t no head for business. But 
don’t cry, girls! You’ve got the house yet, 
and we— , 

“No,”’ wailed Miss Sarah, “we mortgaged 
the house, and let him have that money, 
too. He said he needed it in the Lord’s 
work, and it was a work that couldn’t fail, 
and would be sure to net seven per cent in- 
terest, besides doing the world lots of good. 
We don’t mind so much for ourselves, but 
it’s going to be the death of George—poor, 
George; he’s so helpless. How are we ever 
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going to send him the money that he needs? 
He can’t live without it.” 

Cleora put on her hai again, started out, 
and walked all the way to Goshen. The 
bank was closed for the day, but she went 
to the treasurer’s house and told him she 
wanted to take up the mortgage on the 
Johnson sisters’ place. 

“It’s an $1800 mortgage,’’ protested the 
treasurer, Mr Dean, who knew Cleora well, 
as she had worked in his house. “It would 
take almost all you have. Why not let the 
mortgage lie as itis? You know, we would 
not be in any hurry to foreclose, and the 
Johnson sisters ought to be able to pay 
the interest, with you for a boarder.” 

“No, they couldn’t,”’ replied Cleora, sad- 
ly. “‘There’s their brother; you don’t under- 
stand. He has to have money. He’s—well, 
he ain’t just right. It’s drink that’s done 
it, I suppose. But he’s their brother, and 
what they send keeps him alive.’ 

“Ah!” said Mr Dean, “I do understand, 
now. But, my good woman, it isn’t neces- 
sary that you should do this. You need not 
feel called upon to give up the opportunity 
you have struggled for all your life. Let 
me tell you something that I just learned 
by telegram, about 15 minutes ago. Mr 
Davis’s investment has not been lost. He 
wires me that, after he had given up all 
hope of even recovering the funds already 
sunk, a wealthy church in Milwaukee 
became interested in the enterprise, in- 
dorsed his note and pulled him through, 
so that now he stands on firm ground, and 
can make good his promises to all his 
stockholders and creditors.”’ 

Cleora Jones tried to speak, but a lump 
came up into her throat and choked her, 
The tears welled from her eyes, and every- 
thing in the room seemed to swim in a 
rainbow sea. Mr Dean crossed over to 
where she sat and kindly took her hand. 

“Don’t try to talk, Cleora,” he said, sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘I know just what you would 
like to say, I know how grateful and happy 
you feel. You will have great news for 
Miss Sarah and Miss Ellen to-night, and 
besides, Cleora, you won’t have to lose your 
schooling, after all!” 


SS 


Ahead of the Tempest-~Six weeks of my 
first term of school passed uneventfully, 
when, one day in mid-June, something 
seemed to call me to the outside doorway. 
The air had been murky all the forenoon, 
but I had not noticed any signs of a 
shower. Suddenly, on glancing up, I saw, 
a little to the northwest of the schoolhouse, 
@ strange funnel-formed dark cloud jutting 
downward into a cumulative mass of paler 
colors. Returning to my desk, I told my 
little flock that there was a tempest ap- 
proaching, and those who could reach their 
homes in 15 minutes had better scamper, 
while the few who lived far would do well 
to ask shelter within a neighbor’s house; 
and taking one little girl under each wing, 
I ran to my boarding place, half a mile 
away. We reached the house just as large 
hailstones began to pelt us, and in less time 
than it takes to write, nearly every window 
light had been broken and an old man in a 
nearby field knocked down. None of the 
children were harmed. Their mothers wor- 
ried, but I was giad to tell them it was all 
for nothing.—[M., A. B. 


“My Horse’”—On New Year’s day I went 
coasting. While we were going down hill 
the sled went into a hole and it was going 
so fast that I fell off and the hind part of 
the sled flew around and hit me in the nose, 
so that my nose was pretty sore for a while. 
‘When we had a social at our school, those 
who had boxes shared them with those who 
had boxes shared them with those who 
brought none, and I had to share mine with 
someone I did not know. I was only nine 
years old then, and when we were through 
eating someone asked my partner whom 
he ate with, and he said, “Oh, that baby 
there.” I saw in the paper the picture of 
“My Companion,” in the issue of January 
18, and I can say that I have a horse that 
I would like to put up by the side of that 
one. My horse is very small, and is sor- 
rel. He is very tame to me, and is very 
shy. I rode him all last summer, as much 
as I wished. He also was once hurt. He 
was kicked by another horse that we had 
and rendered useless for over a year, and 
he had to go about the stable on three legs. 
We had another horse also that was in- 
jured in a runaway and had the large cord 
in one of his hind legs cut, so that he limps 
even yet. We have 10 horses and one colt, 
{“Cowboy,” Illinois. 











A Good Times Sequel. 


MES Cc. PP. M. 





It was at the annual Sunday school pic- 


nic held in the summer of 1898, and the 
school near the lake had invited several of 
the schools of the nearby neighborhoods 
to come to the lake and grove and all hold 


their picnic together. The home band was 
to furnish music. 

The day opened ‘fair to see,” and at an 
early hour the teams began to bring their 
joyous loads of young people, and _ the 
quieter though none the less happy older 


folks, who immediately began preparations 
for the grand good dinner which was sure 
to come. There were two. schools. that 
marched on the ground in a body, with gay 
banners, flags and badges. The people con- 
tinued to come until it was estimated that 
fully 700 were assembled. 

Just as the call was given for the first 
table to be seated, a slight darkening of 
the sky was noticed, and before these for- 
tunate ones were entirely through eating, 
it had begun to rain in large drops, and a 
heavy shower was upon us in a short time. 
There was no shelter near the grounds, but 
there was haste to store the eatables under 
the tables, to get umbrellas, overshoes, 
shawls,—in short, anything to keep off the 
dreadful downpour. It*came down fierce 
and strong for over an hour, while the 
lightning and heavy thunder was almost 
incessant. One could make a pretty sure 
estimate of ‘‘who belonged to who” that 
day. Husbands were holding umbrellas 
over wives, and lovers over sweethearts, 
and as there were many young people 
standing near together, they had a merry 
time, after all. 

After a while the clouds roiled away, and 
the sun came out, but the woods were now 
too wet for comfoftable resting places, and 
we gathered up the remains of our feast for 
the start home. Some friends invited me to 
their home. Reaching there, we changed 
our wet garments for some dry ones (mine 
were borrowed ones), ate a good supper, 
spent a pleasant evening recalling the day’s 
happenings, and one and all pronounced it 
a good time after all. 


I just asked my husband if there was 


any more he remembered of the day, and 
kissing the baby he said, ‘‘Yes, tell them 
we got married the next Christmas, and 
now have the dearest little girl in the 
world.” 

A Bachelor Uncle’s Hospitality. 

MRS H. H. WENNER, VIRGINIA. 





This winter my sister-in-law and myself 
received an invitation from a bachelor un- 
cle to make him a visit. I was the new 
niece, for I had not long been married, and 
felt flattered by the invitation. I was also 
very curious about my uncle’s home. 

Husband took sister and self to meet the 
train at Brunswick on the Potomac. It was 
a raw, cold morning, the river was full of 
floating ice and the great mountain peaks 
looked grim and gloomy. Our journey was 
a short one. We passed through historic 
Harper’s Ferry, where the rocks and moun- 
tain sides were covered with ice and snow, 
with great icicles suspended from them. 
The drive from the station was a bleak one, 
and we were truly thankful for the glow- 
ing fire and hearty welcome that awaited 
us. 

Our uncle is a middle-aged gentleman 
with iron-gray hair and pleasant face, and 
his bachelor’s hall is quaint enough. He 
himself describes it as two log pens with 
a space between, filled in with an immense 
stone chimney. But the log pens are plas- 
tered and whitewashed on the outside. 
There is a porch running the length of the 
house, and at the end of the porch is the 
kitchen. The parlor and dining room are 
prettily papered and painted and have open 
grate coal fires. Uncle Will believes in pic- 
tures and has some very desirable ones in 
his parlor. In his dining room all kinds 
of pretty calendars and art advertisements 
are allowed to mix with his choice pictures. 
“Why not?” asks Uncle Will. “They are 
pretty and bright, and if one cannot afford 
all choice pictures, why refuse the ones 
that chance throws in one’s way?” 

He gave me a giimpse into his china 
closet, where he has several sets of nice 
dishes. He has an unbroken set of plates 
(one dozen) that is over one hundred years 
old. They are white china with raised 
white flowers, and he takes as much pride 
as any iady would in his house linen and 
supply of canned fruits. Oh, yes, he has 
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a housekeeper. A colored woman six feet 
tall and weighing over 200 pounds keeps 
his house exquisitely neat and cooks his 


meals in the daintiest of fashions, and a 
neatly dressed little colored girl waits at 
table. 

Just before bedtime, on Sunday night, 
we were finishing a romp (by ‘‘we”’ I mean 
my sister, my cousin, who is Uncle Will’s 
nephew, and myself), Uncle Will told. us 
that whenever we felt like it we must help 


ourselves to his canned peaches and pears. 


And so we sat before the open fire and ate 
the delicious fruit. The most beautiful 
thing about Uncle Will’s hospitality is that 
he does not overwhelm you with attentions, 
but leaves you free to enjoy yourself in 
your own way. At the same time your 
comfort and wishes are considered. 

He gave us ample proof of his ability 


to entertain, for he told us of a crowd of 
people who sent him word that they were 
coming to spend the evening. His cook 
began operations at about 9 o’clock in the 
morning, and when evening came the sup- 
per was ready,—roast turkey, chicken salad, 
light rolls, beaten biscuit, coffee and hot 
waffles for all the 60 guests. ‘‘And,’’ finished 
Uncle Will proudly, ‘‘I had plenty of dishes 
and linen. I didn’t need to borrow a thing, 
and some people thought that a remarkable 
fact for a bachelor’s establishment.” 


Shirt Waists for Men. 


E. D. 











A woman to-day looks dressed in a shirt 
waist. A man in a shirt waist, while he 
cannot be said to appear undressed, does 
not to the unused and critical eye, seem 
dressed. But this is largely a matter of 
familiarity. It does not require the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant to recall when 
woman emancipated herself from many of 
‘the discomforts of life, hot weather in par- 
ticular, by means of the shirt waist. Doubt- 
less there was the same sense of incom- 
plete attire when she began. 

The less adaptive sex has watched her 
enviously for years. He has seen her cool 
and comfortable in the sweltering railroad 
car while he suffered, his only relief be- 
ing to flee to the ‘‘smoker,’’ where he could 
peel off his coat and vest without violat- 
ing the alleged proprieties. In the city 
street he has felt even exasperated as he 
saw her beneath her parasol, clad coolly in 
a shirt waist of airy texture, walking se- 
renely on the sunny side, defying the ther- 
mometer’s registered purpose, a personifi- 
eation of contented life in a temperate 
clime, while he, on the shady side, mopping 
his face, wore his perfunctory coat. 

He has looked longingly about the open 
street car, picturesque with scores of pat- 
terns of dainty feminine shirt waists, no 
two alike, a vision of comfort and of souls 
at peace with the weather, while he un- 
buttoned his vest and pretended that he 
too was cool. 

He has jealously sat with her, a picture 
of delicate coolness and-shirt-waisted self- 
possession, in the crowded restaurant, when 
he would have given the price of that sum- 
mer meal to have peeled off his coat. 

Finally he was bold enough to do away 
with the vest. This was some relief. The 
patterns of the shirt waist were seen in 
his outing shirt. The masculine belt du- 
plicated the feminine and improved the ap- 
pearance. The vest disappeared with hard- 
ly a ripple of social protest, but this was 
not enough. There are plenty of days in 
our summer when even a light coat is irk- 
some. The coat must go too, said the brave 
man. 

He went without it, but his action was 
promptly proclaimed as an unpardonable 
piece of gaucherie. There was protest from 
society, from the hotel dining room, from 
the theater. Men so clad were frowned 
upon, forbidden entrance, in some cases 
expelled. But he persisted, for man. is 
getting past superstition and convention- 
ality when opposed to common sense. 


Last year there was designed for him 
a shirt waist. It solved the difficulty, the 
bete noir of the outing shirt. With the 


shirt, if he goes coatless, he must depend 
on a belt as the sustaining power for his 
trousers, and it is not all that it should 
be. If buckled tight enough to do its work, 
it is a source of discomfort. However fas- 
tened, there is a sénse of insecurity, evinced 
by frequent hitches at the distrusted trou- 
sers to be sure they are in place. 
Suspenders displayed outside the shirt— 
that would never do. That meant desha- 
billie and disgrace. Time out of mind the 
man who appeared at a secial function in 
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his suspenders has been deemed (fit for 
ostracism, The new shirt waist, by a clever 
device, enables the emancipated man to 
wear his suspenders beneath the garment. 
He can then wear a belt loosely as a fea- 
ture of his attire if he so chooses. But 
he need not depend on it. 

The writer ventured, when this new idea 
appeared late last summer, that it would 
bring about a revolution. The results ap- 
pear to justify the belief. The few garments 
put on the market were sold and it was 
impossible, so-late in the season was it, 
to get more. This year far-seeing dealers 
have ordered large stocks of these men’s 
shirt waists, and there will be better facil- 
ities than before for replenishing the orders 
when the rush comes. 

And demand there is certain to be. There 
is nothing feminine about this garment, as 
made for men, in spite of the cartoonists. 
It is just as masculine as a shirt. Men 
in the torrid days will act on their grow- 
ing sentiment that women shall not monop- 
olize one of the greatest comforts of sum- 
mer life. Let the prudes of society acquire 
cosmopolitanism, the theater managers re- 
strict their dress censorship to the stage, 
and the dining room magnates study to 
keep their bills of fare presentable. But 
the man’s shirt waist they must let alone. 
It has come and come to stay, for it is 
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one of the equal rights that man claims 
with woman. 

Applicant: iI want to get a license. 
Clerk: Liquor, peddler, marriage or dog? 





Why must your nose be in the middle of 
your face?——Because it is the scenter. 





Bolted Indian meal makes finer grained 
johnnycake than the granulated. 





Never let soup boil. It will not be clear 


if you do. 





EYESIGHT RESTORED 


DEAFNESS 
CURED 


by no means until “ ACTINA” 
was discovered. 


FREE 


a wonderful book, 
“The Eye.” also a 
Treatise on Disease 
in Gen- 

eral,”’ 


contain- 
ing 100 


pages 
of valuable infor- 
mation on afflic- 
tions of the eye and 
ear. Write for it 
without delay. 


NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS’N 
Dept. 346, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


RUPTURE CURED 


This is the only Elastic Truss 
made under Patents and Trade 
Mark issued by United States 
Government. 

Two New Patents just 
issued. This Truss is worn 
NIGHT and DAY with com- 
fort and is warranted to hold 


















the worst case of Rupture 
g the most laborious cunrgise. The front 
th new patented Wire Frame Brace, 
pressure of pes. Pad can be made harder 

or softer fame agile screw. Perfect vA djustability. 
Perfect Comfort. dical Cure. Send for full descrip- 
tion and instructions for self measurement. Dept. D. 
AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


steadily durin 













TIMELY 


URAL BOOK 


Our Brief Descriptive 
Catalogue Free to All. Catalogue (16 pages) will 
be sent free of a A = ee for the same. 
Our New, kee, Hee llustrated Cat- 
alogue, 100 Pages, 6 os inches, 50 siesteatsone, 
thoro we, Indexed by Titles and Autho 
containing Detatied Descriptions of all the best ks 
on Rural and Rome Topics, sent for three centsin 
stamps—"7)' J only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


S2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, fii. 
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Hairpin and Crochet Lace. 
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Make a strip of hairpin lace twice as long 
as insertion is required. The sample was 
made with 70 thread and 110 for the cro- 
chet part. Tie thread into first loop of 
hairpin braid. Ch 10, take up 3 loops of 
braid on needle, draw through these and 
loop on hook at once (slip st), repeat for 
length of braid. 

2d row—Tie thread in first loop of other 
end of braid, ch 4, 5 tr under ch 10 of Ist 
row, keeping last 2 loops of each tr on 


HAIRPIN INSERTION. 


hook, then draw through all at once (point 
st), ch 5, slip st in next 3 loops of 2d strip 
of braid, putting needle through all 3 and 
loop on needle at once. Repeat, 

Edge: Make a strip of hairpin braid as 
long as required and another strip twice 
as long for scallop. Make the heading like 
1st row of insertion. 

ist row of scallop—Tie thread in 1st loop 
of braid, ch 10, slip st in next 3 loops 
together, * ch 10, slip st in next 4 loops 
together, repeat from * 5 times, * ch 10, 
slip st im next 3 loops together, repeat 3 
times, repeat from ist * for length required. 

2d row—Tie thread in center of lst ch 10 
of heading, ch 4, point st in Fst ch 10 of 
scallop, ch 4, slip st in next ch 10 of héad- 
ing, ch 4, point st in next ch 10 of scallop, 
ch 4; slip st in 3d ch 10 of heading, ** ch 
10, point st in each of next 6 ch 10's of 
scallop, turn work, s c between each point 
st, turn, s c in top of last point st to form 
a little ring, ch 5, 4 point sts in ring, ch 2, 
slip st in next ch 10 of headimg, ch 2, slip 
st in top of point st last made, ch isc in 
ring, ch 10, slip st in next ch 10 of head- 
.ing, * ch 4, point st in next ch 10 of scallop, 
ch 5, slip st, in next ch 10 of heading, repeat 


HAIRPIN LACB, 


irom * 3 times and from ** for length 
required. Leave edge plain or ch 16 be- 
tween every loop of braid and between 
scallops take up enough loops on hook at 
once so work will lie flat. 

For those who do not know how to make 
the braid the following directions are given: 

Tie thread around a common steel hairpin 
of small size so knot will be at the back, 
hold pin in left hand with prongs up, put 
crochet hook under the thread toward you, 
draw thread through from back, then you 
will have a loop on needle, draw thread 
through this as in single crochet, turn hair- 
pin from right to left (thread you are work- 
ing with will then be around right prong 
of pin and should be held in left hand, as 
in all crocheting). Draw thread through 
loop on hook, then put hook under thread 
toward you at left of center knot, then 
turn as before; and repeat, thus making 2 
st every time after turning. It may be a 
little awkward at first to turn pin and 
keep hook in st, but it can be done by hold- 
ing hook upside down and _ sliding it 
through between prongs of pin. Another 
way of making hairpin braid that is not 
so firm is to make only 1 st between turns 
of pin and that the last one described 
above. 


Bashful Freddie—I was informed that 


“Freddie was kind of bashful,-and mamma 
said maybe you’d as soon not have him 
read the first thing, but let him get used 
to things.” I smiled indulgently. My self- 
assurance. was equal to that problem. For 
one thing I would show Freddie my box of 
pretty things. For another, I wouldn’t take 
his bashfulness for granted,—he had prob- 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Di 


To Clean 
Nursing Bottles. 


Nothing is more difficult to Keep 
clean and sweet than a nursing 


bottle. 


Yet if it is not thoroughly 


cleaned, the particles of milK ad- 
hering to it become rancid and affect 


the health of the infant. 


No trouble 


will arise from this cause, if, after 
using the bottle, it is first rinsed in 


cold water, 


then filled with warm 


Ivory Soap suds and let stand for 
half an hour, and then well rinsed. 








ably been reminded of it so often that he 
thought it was a dreadful thing! Alas, as 
the days passed by, my _ self-assurance 
waned. Freddie would invariably dis- 
appear, at my approach, under his seat. 
When I left he would crawl back, but cau- 
tiously watch, and would not even dare to 
so much as look at the pictures I left on his 
desk. Every method I could think of was 
put to the test, but the weeks passed, with 
no result. One Monday I pus an ordinary 
old-fashioned first reader on his desk. The 
book lay untouched all day, bug at niéht 
was taken proudly home, and next morn- 
ing the children triumphantly announced 
that ‘“‘Freddie could read all the first page 
right off.”” He was proof against my most 
pathetic appeals, but I fancied there was 
a bit more interest in -his face. In the af- 
ternoon I placedga book of colored pictures 
on his desk, also a crayon and piece of 
paper, explaining that he was to look for 
dogs, and every time he found one make 


a mark, and thatewhen he had done that, - 


he should have the book to keep. Later I 


was sverjoyed to find, though book and boy - 


Were under the desk, that the paper was 
ornamented with some half-dozen very 
crooked looking lines across its length. Af- 
ter this he would work faithfully at any 
little similar task I would give him, and 
that didn’t require my presence, but would 
not speak. Two months passed by. Then, 
one day, he spoke one word, very faint and 
low, but it was enough to repay my labor, 
and I felt my first triumphant moment. 
Well, He developed rapidly after this be- 
ginning, and seemed to try to do as many 
things as possible, changing into an en- 
tirely different child. Only four months 
have passed, and Freddie is with the sec- 
ond year pupils. Besides this satisfaction 
in my success, I have the regard of the 
child’s parentseand the commendation of 
my school board. It was a ruthless expen- 
diture of time, labor and patience, but I 
guess after all it paid.—[One Teacher. 


A. C. S., if you should mop your floors 
with clear, cold water from the well, with 
neither soap nor washing powders, I think 
they would look whiter. I always do mine 
this way in the summer, and they look far 
nicer than in the winter, when I mop with 
hot water. Besides, the cold water makes 
the room cool and comfortable. I wonder 
how the sisters use up the sugar bags that 
accumulate so fast. I rip them apart, wash 
them to get the ink out, color them some 
pretty delicate colors (pink and pale green, 
or pink and drab), trim them down to make 
them all of one size, then piece together for 
a comfort, lining with cheesecloth. It will 
be very dainty and pretty.—[Mrs A. B., 
New York. 


What word congains all the vowels in due 
order ?——-Facetiously, 
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YOU CAN’T LOSE ’Er1 


WITH 


WASHBURNE’S 


PATENT IMPROVED 


Key Chain 


Your keysare always 
with you. You cannot 
lay them down or 
leave them any where 
but in your pocket. 
At your dealer’s or 
sent on receipt of 
eee te, Rings and 
Jhain, 25c.; Cuff 
Holders, 20c. a pair; 
Scarf Holders, 10c. 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalog. 


AMERICAN RING CO,, 


Dept. 42, Waterbury, Conn. 








/ AND NINETY-FIVE CENTS 


wg Buys the celebrated, high grade, 
; new 1902 Model EDGEMERE BICYCLE, 
28-inch wheel, any height frame, high grade equipment, 
including bigh grade guaranteed pneumatic tires, ustable 
handle bars, fine leather covered grips, padded saddle, fine ball 
bearing pedals, nickel trimminxs, beautifully finished through- 
$10.05 color enamel. Strongest Guarantee. 
10.95 for the celebrated 1902 Kenwood Bicycle. 
12.75 for the celebrated 1902 Elgin a orElgin Queen Bicycle, 
15.75 for the highest grade 1902 bicycle made our three crown 
hine, complete with the 
organ & Wright highest 


. 
. 
nickel joint, Napoleon or Jose 
very finest equipment, including 
grade pneumatic tires,a regular $50.00 bicycle. 
on any bicycle ordered. 
For the most wonderful bicyele 


ffer ever heard of, write for our fi Bieyele Catalogue. 


Addrees, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO- 
]WATCH,CHAIN AND CHARM 





op 
—™ = 5 = 
You can geta Stem- Wind, Nickel-Plated 
Watch, warranted, alsoa Chainand Charm 
for selling 19 packagesof Bluineatloceach 

ind nameand addressatonce and we will 
forward you the Bluine and our large Pre- 
mium List, postpaid, No money required. : 
BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 668 Concord Junction,Mass, 
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Story of the Cocoons. 


CHESTER PHILLIPS JOHNSON, 

One day when I was out playing in a 
vacant lot in New York city, with one of 
my friends, I found a 
cocoon lying on the 
ground. I picked it 
up and looked at it. I 
found that it had 
been broken from the 
tree by the wind. I 
saw that they were 
up in the trees. I 
climbed up in one of 
them, picked off a 
good number and tied 
them in a bunch, I 
hung them up in our 
kitchen to hatch. 

They will be beautiful moths. The moths 
lay their eggs soon after they come out. 
This spring, in June, the eggs will hatch 
and the little caterpillars will come out. 
They will destroy plants and trees by eat- 
ing their leaves. The caterpillars will hunt 
for a place to spin their cocoons this fall. 
They wind silk thread around twig or 
bush. They first climb out on a leaf and 
wind it round themselves. And then, they 
line the inside with silk to keep off the 
eold and wet. They crawl out one end 
of the cocoon in the spring, usually in June, 
unfold and shake out their wings. In a day 
or so they will be flying about in the fields 
looking for a place to lay their eggs. 

[This little Story was written while Ches- 
ter was sick with the measles. He is nine 
years old. He made a drawing of one of 
the cocoons which is shown also. As soon 
as the moths hatch out we will have him 
tell us more about them, If our boys and 
girls will look around in cherry and maple 
trees perhaps they could find cocoons just 
like these and raise a beautiful moth from 
them.—Editor.] 





THE COCOON. 





“We All Went Right to Bed’’—One day 


about noon a party of six of us started on 
a fishing trip, arriving at the chosen place 
at 4 o’clock. After supper we cast our 
lines, but were soon interrupted by the 
rain, which our folks had warned us would 
surely come, and we had to get under our 
tents for protection. The rain ceased in a 
little while, however, so we went to our 
lines again. I kept watching my cork, and 
presently it sank out of sight, so as they 
all told me to pull, I pulled and pulled but 
could not get the fish out of the water. Oh 
my! I thought I must have an awfully btg 
fish. Then one of the men pulled it out 
for me, and what had I hooked but a big 
willow branch. We all had a good laugh 
over my “big fish.”” When it commenced 
to rain again, we went back to the tent, 
and as our camp was on the side of a hill, 
we had to pile up quilts and pillows to 
keep the water from running under us. 
About midnight the rain slackened enough 
for us to go get some wood and build a 
fire, in order to try to keep warm, if not 
dry, and by 4 o’clock in the morning it had 
erttirely stopped, so we went to see if we 
could cross the river. We found it so swol- 
len that we could not get across, and the 
bridge had been swept away, so we went 
to an empty house about half a mile away 
and here we stayed until daylight, talking 
and laughing to try and keep awake. We 
started for home at 8 o’clock, and when 
we got there, we all went right to bed and 
slept all that day and night, and until 10 
o’clock the next morning. The folks asked 
my brother how many fish we caught, and 
he replied: “Well, we had enough for break- 
fast and some left.” But they were all 
canned fish. That was my first fishing trip, 
and I said when I got home, that if they 
were all like that one, I didn’t care to go 
again.—[Blanche W., Colorado. 





The Details of Peanut Culture—Benja- 
min P. Storrs, Connecticut, I have raised a 
good many peanuts, so think I am able to 
answer your question. Plant them about 
the same time you do corn, but if you don’t 
plant corn, plant them as soon as there is 
no danger from frost, and it is warm 
enough to keep the seeds from rotting, 
for peanuts can’t stand much cold ground. 
Shell the peanuts, but do not break the 
skins. I would not advise transplanting 
the plant, as it is a very delicate one, and 
looks like clover, Mine took about , two 
weeks to get up well above the ground, 
and some take a month, but that depends 
upon the climate. The peanut has a great 
many blossoms, and from each blossom one 
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or two. roots start into the ground, and 
one nut starts from each root, and so the 
blossoms will yield more if covered with 
dirt, but I raised half an acre one year 
and got 25 bushels without covering any 
blossoms. Peanuts want sandy or loose 
ground, and the tops will spread to 4 feet 
across sometimes. I plant them from 2 to 
3 inches deep, one nut in a piace, 2 feet 
apart in the row, and the rows 3 to 4 feet 





apart, and dig with a fork.—{Edward 
Royce, Nebraska. 

I am a little boy four years old and 
cannot read the young folks’ letters, but 
my aunt reads them to me and she is 


writing this letter for me. I have a puppy 
named Fido, some lambs and a calf. I 
had a pig but I sold it. I have just 
begun going to school and have a new 
slate and pencil. I have learned to spell 
cat, man, run and gun. I won’t write any 
more this time, but maybe will write 
again.—[George Hiscock, New York. 


Father, mother, three sisters, two broth- 
ers and myself live on a hundred-acre farm, 
My eldest sister lives with my aunt at 
Vilkesbarre and goes to school there, 
while the rest of us attend a little country 
school about a mile from home. I enjoy 
reading the teachers’ sketches and the Ta- 
blers’ letters.—[ Margaret McMichael, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Which Book Shall I Send? 


Please tell me which book I may send to 
you, or to some sick friend. A postal will 
bring it. Let me tell you a way that I 
have found to get well. 

I have spent a lifetime on it. I have 
watched it cure in thousands of cases as 
difficult as physicians ever meet. I have 
proved its power; and I will guarantee that 
it cures you. I will pay for your treatment 
if I fail. 

With the book I send you an order on 
your druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. I will authorize him to let 
you test it one month. If it succeeds, you 
may pay him $5.50, If it fails, I will pay 
him myself. 

Don’t question my word, for I do just as 
I say. Such an offer is possible because 
the remedy is-almost certain. I have fur- 
nished the treatment to over half a million 
people in just that way, and 39 out of 40 
have paid for it, because they were cured. 
Where it fails it is free. 

My success is due to learning how to 
strengthen the inside nerves. I bring back 
this nerve power which alone makes each 
vital organ perform its functions. I over- 
come weakness anywhere by restoring the 
power to act. There is no other way. 
Where I fail there is some organic disease, 
like cancer, for which man knows no cure. 

This offer shows my confidence. I know 
the remedy and you may not. Let me take 
the risk. Ask for the book that will point 
out the way to get well. Be fair with your- 
self; write to-day. 

Simply state which book 
you want, and address 


Dr, Shoop, Box 542 
' aia Book No. 5 for Men (Sealed). 
Racine, Wis. | Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


PE creas cured, Never toreturn, 
Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 


oe Dr.£.M.Botot. Box 690, ore 


‘Books #14 Cts. Bach 


The following books, each containing a complete novel by « 
popular author, are published in neat pamphiet form, wire 
veltched and well printed : The Gable-Roofed House at Snowdon, 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes; The Orime and the Curse, by Mra. Soutb- 
worth ; Hinton Hall, by Mrs. May Agnes Fleminz ; The Surgeon 
of Gaster Fell, by A. Conan Doyle ; The Wife’s Victory, by Mrs. 
Southworth ; Lady ine’s Dream, by Charlotte M. Braeme; 
Ada Harcourt, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes; The Little Rough-Cast 
House, by Mra. Southworth ; The Kidnapped Heiress, by Emerson 
Bennett ; The Cedar Swamp. Mystery, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin; 
Oora Hastings, by Mary Kyle Dallas; The Old Red House Among the 
Mountains, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes; Our Jonesville Folks, by Josiah 
Allen’s Wife; The Midnight Marriage, by Emersén Bennett; The 
Lawyer's Ward, by Mary Kyle Dallas; Coralie, by Charlotte M. 
Braeme; 4 Maiden All Forlorn, by “The Duchess” ; The Bride of an 
Hour, by Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens; The Great Hampton Bank Robbery, 
by Mary R. P. Hatch; The of @ Quiet Life, by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgeon Burnett ; Godfrey Jannifer’s Heirs, by Mrs. Jane G. Aus- 
tin; Farmer Holt’s Daughter, by Charles Garvice. We will send ang 
two of the above-named books by mail post- _ myn receipt of 
Three Cents; any sven for Ten Con any ffteen for 
Twenty Cents; the whole list (22 book} for Thirty 
Cents. g dor money refunded, This isa 
offer, made to introd our pub i and is good only 
until October ist, 1902. Ad dress: F, Mm. LUPTON Pube 
Msher, 23, 25, 27 City Halli Place, New Work. 








Book He. 1 on Dyspepsia, 
ook No. 2 on the Heart. 

Book No. 3 on the Kidneys. 

Book No, 4 for Women. 
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The best lamp 
in the world is not 
best, the 
chimney I make 
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without 


for it. 
MACBETH. 


My name on every one. 


Tf you’ll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


approval toany onein 


itz moan $9 5 to Si 5 


Models, best mak: 
d-h. 
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Le Dept. 734- 
Chigage. ne 


FOR STOCKMEN, 


a 
Books: Wuicu Every BREEDER AND 
FEEDER SHOULD HAVE 





Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most complete and 
comprehensive work ever published on the subject of 
which it treats. It is the Tirst book which has systema- 
tized the subject of animal breed The leading laws 
which govern this most intricate question the author has 
boldly defined and authoritatively arranged. The ch Ts 
which he has written on the more involved features 
subject, as sex and the relative influence of parents, 
should go far toward setting at rest the wildly, speculative 
views cherished with reference to these questions. The 
striking originality in the treatment of the subject is no 
less conspicuous than the superb order and regular se- 
quence < S Shougts from the beginning to the end of the 


book. is intended to meet the needs of all per-) 
sons ete in the breeding and rearin ‘. live stock. | 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 405 pages. Clo Price $1.50. 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, charac- 
teristics, adaptability, uses, and standards of excellence of 
all pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep and swine in Amer- 
ica. The accepted text book in colleges, and the authority 
for farmers and breeders. Illustrated. 6x7 inches. 371 
pages, Cloth. Price $1.50 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest ne 


them. Indian corn, sorghum, clover. Teguminous 
crops of the brassica genus, the yo ‘illet, fie 
etc. Intensely vractical and reliable. mi llustrated. 
inches. 287 pages. Cloth. Price §L 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 

By Thomas Shaw. ‘The growing and feedi of all 
kinds of soiling crops, conditions to ich ey are 
adapted, their plan in the rotation, etc. Not a line is 
repeated from the Forage Crops book. Best methods of 
building the silo, filling it and footing, qnsiles. Illus. 
trated. 5x7 inches. 364 pages. Cloth, ice $1,50, 
Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catal 
free of charge to all applying 
Large, 


(16. pages) will be gan 
or the soeme. 

Descriptive Illustrated Cotaieg, log, ages, 6 by’ “3 
inches, 50 illustrations, —— ~ | tated y Titles and 
Authors, and containing Detail Descriptions of all the 

t books on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage, 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Clarquette Building, Chicago, Il. 





_ When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Meation 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





pe 
See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Pago 
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Appetizing Soups. 


R. E. M. 
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Vegetable Soup: One teacup lima beans 
(green or dried), 1 cup tomatoes, 3 sliced 
carrots, pepper to taste. Boil an hour and 
a half, then add 1 pt sweet milk, scalding 
hot. Serve at once, adding salt just before 
sending to the table. 

Vegetable Soup No 2: 
tomatoes in 2 qts water, 6 okra pods, 1 
small onion, 1 good sized turnip, 1 small 
green pepper pod without the seed, 1 table- 
spoon rice and the green corn cut from one 
cob, or 2-3 cup canned corn. Chop the veg- 
etables fine. Boil one hour. If too thick, 
add more water. Season with salt, pepper 
and a lump of butter the size of a walnut. 
Soup stock may be added if desired. 

Cabbage Soup: Cut up 6 or 8 potatoes, 1 
pt cabbage, and boil until soft in 1 qt water. 
Mash fine, add 1 pt milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 
and pepper to taste. Also a piece of butter 
the size of a small hen’s egg. Let boil up 
once and serve with cubes of toasted bread 
or crackers. 

In making soup with milk, it is best to 
add the salt after the last boiling, as it is 
liable to curdle. A pinch of borax in 1 qt 
milk, when it is first set away, will insure 
perfectly sweet milk for cooking purposes, 
even in hot weather. x 

Milk Soup: A quick soup is made by 
creaming together the yolks of 2 hard- 
boiled eggs and % cup butter. Mix with it 
1 cup mashed potatoes seasoned with pep- 
per and salt. Then add 1 qt hot, not boiling, 
milk. Stir well and strain and serve with 
small crackers. 

Tomato Soup: One can tomatoes, 1 pt 
water, 3 whole cloves, a slice of onion, 1 
teaspoon sugar, and a little parsley. Boil 
15 minutes. Add a saltspoon soda, and 
strain. Rub together 1 tablespoon each of 
butter and flour, and add to 1 qt hot milk. 
When thickened, add the tomato and serve 
at once. 

Noodles are very nice to cook with beef 
stock or chicken soup. To make them, 
break 2 eggs into a bowl with 1 teaspoon 
salt, and beat enough to break the yolks. 
Add flour to stir very stiff. Roll out as 
thin as a case knife, let lie on the board 
half an hour, then roll @p and cut thin 
Slices from the end of the roll. Shake them 
out on the fingers, then drop into boiling 
soup and boil 10 minutes. 


Corning and Sealing Beef. 


MILLIE HORNAKER, 


Boil 6 large ripe 


Remove all the bones excepting the ribs, 
and pack in a very large jar. Cover with 
a pickle made as follows: For every 100 lbs 
beef use 6 Ibs salt, 1 lb sugar and 1 oz each 
saltpeter and cayenne papper and 8 gals 
soft water. Boil together, skim and cool. 
Let the beef stand in this five days. Take 
up, drain and repack. Weight down, and 
again cover with a fresh pickle, using for 
this second pickle 7 lbs salt instead of 6 
lbs. Put it on the meat boiling hot, and 
fill the jar to the top. Right here cut out 
a piece of white paper just to fit the inside 
of the jar, and lay on the brine. 

Put 1 or 2 Ibs rosin in an old basin, add 
a little lard to soften it, and melt all to- 
gether. Tie a piece of firm cloth over the 
top of the jar (do not let the brine touch 
it in any place), and with an old knife 
spread the melted rosin all over the cloth 
and over the edge of the jar, taking care to 
cover every bit of the cloth with the rosin. 
Tie on another cloth and cover again. Tie 
over still another cloth, and around on the 
edge of the jar push slowly a hot flatiron, 
in order to be sure the cover is perfectly 
stuck to the jar. Take care that the cover 
does not get jammed to loosen it. 

When corned beef is wanted, untie or cut 
the cords about the top of the jar, pull the 
cover up, remove what is wanted, replace 
the cover, and again run a hot iron around 
the edge. If care is taken about keeping 
the jar sealed, beef can be so kept for any 
length of time. The past season we used 
the last of our corned beef in September, 
and it was perfect. 

To Dry Beef: Allow the pieces to lay in 
a pickle like the above described until salt 
enough. It usually requires about two 
weeks. Take up, wipe dry, and hang over 
the kitchen stove until dry. Care should 
be taken not to get the beef too salty. 

Scalloped Fish—Almost any kind of 
fish that you happen to have left from a 


THE GOOD COOK 


meal may be used. Spread the bottom of 
a well-buttered pudding dish with a layer 
of bread crumbs, then a layer of fish that 
has been separated into small pieces. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper, and a tiny 
bit of celery salt, if you like. Pour over 
this sufficient milk to cover, adding a few 
little pieces of butter. Cream is preferable, 
but no butter should be used with it. Con- 
tinue with another layer of crumbs, and 
so on till the dish is full. Bake in a hot 
oven, browning nicely. Have crumbs for 
the top layer. Potatoes, either mashed or 
sliced very thin, may be used instead of 
crumbs. 


Clipped Potatoes—-The potatoes should 


first have been boiled in salted water. In 
chipping them, cut slantways and not 
straight across the vegetable, add a little 
minced onian. Put into a granite dish 1 
tablespoon drippings, or lard, then the po- 
tato and onion. Add a sprinkling of salt 
and a little water. Stir slightly and set 
into a hot oven a few minutes. Then stir 
again, and finish cooking upon the top of 
stove.—[M. A. B. 


A Supper Dish—Take as much dry bread 
as you wish to use. Soak same in warm 
water till well softened, then add 1 cup 
milk, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 egg and 
flour enough to make a stiff pancake dough. 
Bake in a cake griddle.—[M. G. 


Canning Dandelions—Wash thoroughly 
and put them by handfuls into glass cans, 
alternating with scant teaspoons rock salt. 
They make their own brine and will keep 
nicely for a year.—[Betsey. 


Sago Cream—Soak 1-3 cup sago half an 
hour in 1 cup warm water. Drain off 
water, add 1 pt milk, salt to taste. Beat 
yolks 2 eggs with % cup sugar. Stir in 
while milk is hot. Pour into dish and set 
in oven five minutes. Beat whites of eggs 
stiff, spread on cream while it is hot.— 
cs aa Be 


Lemon Cake—Three eggs, 1 cup milk, 2 
cups sugar, % cup butter, 3 cups flour, 2 
teaspoons cream of tartar and 1 teaspoon 
soda. Bake in layers. Jelly for the Cake: 
One cup each of sugar and water, 1 egg, 1 
teaspoon butter, 1 tablespoon flour and the 
grated rind and juice of 1 lemon. Boil till 
it thickens. When cool, spread on the cakes. 
(Grafton. 


Caramel Filling—Three cups sugar, % 


cup cream, % cup butter. Boil until it 
hardens in water. Beat while cooking and 


‘when done pour into a shallow dish and 


whip with an eggbeater. One cup butter 
makes it much nicer. Add a pinch of salt. 
Nearly all caramel fillings call for brown 
sugar, but granulated will make it just as 
nice, only lighter in color.—[L. J. 


Just How to Roast Beef—Wipe the meat 


perfectly dry and tie firmly into shape with 
clean, white string, or use a skewer. Have 
the oven very hot for the first few minutes. 
Do not put anything on the meat when 
first placing it in the oven, above all avoid 
putting any water in the dripping pan. 
After it has been in the oven about six or 
seven minutes, dredge with salt a little 
pepper, and flour, being careful not to get 
any in the pan, as it is apt to burn. If 
there is not fat enough from the roast to 
baste with, add 1 cup drippings. Baste 
thoroughly every eight minutes. Frequent 
basting is very necessary if you wish to 
avoid a dry crust. The oven should be a 
good, steady moderate temperature after 
the first few minutes, so that the inside of 
the beef will cook evenly. Allow 12 min- 
utes to the pound for rare, more in pro- 
portion. Turn the pan around so that each 
side of the meat will be roasted alike, and 
turn it over once, dredging it as before. 
When it is done it should have a delicious 
brown crust, and be very juicy, as singeing 
the outside at the beginning prevents the 
juice from escaping. After taking the meat 
from the pan leave about 2 tablespoons of 
the drippings into which rub 2 tablespoons 
flour. Then place the pan on top of the 
stove and stir carefully until a nice brown, 
season with salt and pepper,—% teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce improves it and a 
dash of celery salt. Add hot water or 
soup stock slowly and cook for a few mo- 
ments, stirring constantly. The fat is not 
so likely to rise to the top when the gravy 
is mixed in this way. A few sprigs of 
parsley arranged on the platter make a 
pretty finish to the appearance of the roast. 





Prizes Awarded. 


The prize winners of the second “good 
times” prize contest, announced February, 
8, are as follows, the initials or names be- 
ing those signed to the articles printed dur- 
ing the last two months: Three dollars 
each to R. A. W., Kansas; Musicala, Ver- 
mont; F. G. H., New Jersey; A. S., Ala- 
bama; Mrs H. C. B., Nebraska. Two dol- 
lars each to M. E. T., T. N. B., Nebraska; 
Mrs I. A. C., Rhode Island; Mrs A. A. Du- 
pree. The last $2 prize was divided, $1 each 
being awarded to Miss A. F. H., New 
York, and Nathalie Barnard Phelps. 

The “stories of animal friendship” prize 
contest, announced July 20, 1901, can hard- 
iy be called a success. Only a very few of 
the contestants fulfilled the conditions, and 
the full list of prizes cannot be awarded. 
The prize winners are Helen Tucker Lord, 
Maine, $2; Miss Alice Moore, Delaware, $2; 
Irma, whose address we have lost, $2; Mrs 
M. C. Young, Texas, $1; J. S. M., $1; Mar- 
jory March, $1; Florence B. Davis, Califor- 
nia, $1. 

The money for the above will reach:the 
writers the latter part of the month, with 
that of our other monthly payroll contrib- 
utors, 


Joseph Horne Co. 
White Cottons Nearly Half 


This offer is so extraordinary that we 
shall have to limit the time of sale— 
therefore the offer will be in force for one 








week from the date of this paper. 
There are cotton dress fabrics for every 


sort of Summer wear that women can 


think of for themselves and their girls. 


15¢ Pettes Swisses 

10c Dimities i 

10c Lace Stripe Lawns.... dic Yard. 
10c Victoria Lawns 


Scotch Madras 
Dotted Swisses 
Striped Oxfords 
Leno Lawns 


sae pov gs a ) 

triped an thecke 

Dimities ( 12ic Yard. 
Dotted Swisses ) 


Striped Madras... .... 
Oxfords 
Embroidered Mulls... 


eae ee aeaehe. ri 

ercerize xfords.. 

45¢ Embroidered uh 35c Yard. 
45¢ Fancy Piques 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. 


& 
Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
SPECIAL Violin, Cornet Banjo, Flute or other 


instrument? You can obtain special 
OFFER ' value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 


A BARGAIN 


Jewelers charge $15.00 to $35.00 for watct es that 
look no better and keep no better time than this. 
Double hunting richly engraved gold piste case. 
Diamond cut ruby jeweled works, stem 
wind and stem set, an accurate-to-the 
Second timekeeper. SEND NO MONEY, 
out this out and send it to us «ith your 
name and address and we will send the 
WATCH AND CHAIN COMPLETE 
to you by express. You examine them at 
your express office and if as represented 
psy express agent our special reduced 
price $4.96 and express charges and 
they are yours. Mention size wanted, 
LADY’S or GERT's. A guarantee for 


fe, SecGHALMERS 00 


15c Yard. 


} 25c Yard. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 














Child’s Knitted Drawers 


SARAH BD, WILCOX, 





These are to be worn under the cotton 
drawers: and are very warm and elastic, 
The size can be enlarged by increasing the 
stitches. Make of Saxony yarn or any soft 
wool, and of any color desired. Begin at 
the top with two needles for the front and 
back band; after knitting these and down 
the body the length of side openings, join 
them together and knit with five needles 
for increase. For front-band, cast on one 
needle 54 st. 

ist row—K 2, p 2, to end of row. 

2d, 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th rows like Ist. 

Make a buttonhole at each end of band, 


4 st from the end, thus: Bind off 3 st and 
in next row cast on 3 st above gap. K 2, 

2 for 6 rows more. This completes front 
band. 


15th row—K 27, increase 1 st for center 
seam st, to be always knitted plain; on both 
sides of drawers or at front and back. k 
plain to end of row, but slip last st as if 
to seam, and k ist st throughout pattern. 

* 16th row—K plain. 

17th row—Like 16th row; repeat from * 
12 times. There will now be 7 purled or 
seamed ribs from band on right side. Leave 
this needle and begin back band. Cast on 
54 st and k same as in front band with 2 
buttonholes, then 1 row plain, and in center 
make a seam st. Commence to shape back. 
Knit to seam st and purl it, k 4 st, turn, and 
61 ist st (do this hereafter when you turn), 
k 4 beyond seam st, “ turn, k 3 beyond 
where you turned in last row, repeat from 
* and increase also every 4th row on each 
side of seam st by knitting front and back 
of 2d st. Continue to raise back or take 
up st until only 2 are left at each side, and 
$4 on each. side of seam st, or until this 
piece is same length as front, measuring 
from ends of bands. Now join the two 
pieces together and take five needles. 

* Ist round—K plain. 

24 round—Purl, repeat from * 26 times (or 
14 ribs for front). 

29th. round—K plain to seam st, then de- 
crease each side of back seam st every plain 


round, thus: Narrow,, k 3, sl 1, kK 1, pass 
slipped st over. Every alternate round purl 
until there are 27 st on each side of back 
seam st. 


When there are 26 purled ribs on front 
part, knit 20 st off’ and leave this needle. 
Put om another needle the next 15 st (7 each 
side of seam st) and upon another needle 
corresponding stitches, 7 each side of the 
other seam st. Turn work on wrong side 
and k these 2 together, k and bind them off 
loosely like heel of a stocking, turn and be- 
gin leg with 4 needles. 

* Ist round—K plain. 

2d round—Purl, repent from * 4 times. 

7th round—K 2, p 2, repeat from * 12 times 
and cast off. K other leg in same way. 
Work the. buttonholes in the band with silk 
twist. 





A Cat and Coon Friendship—In a farm 
near uS a coon was caught in a trap. He 
was not injured and’ so the men put him 
in a small outhouse, fastened with a chain. 
Afterward they made a large cage for 
him and gave him the freedom of it.. One 
of the barn cats made friendly advances, 
which were favorably received, and every 
day you could see the cat and the coon 
sleeping peacefully together. They became 
inseparable and you could always find the 
cat im the coon’s cage, where it seemed to 
feel quite at home:—[Mrs J. E. Bedford, 
New Jersey. 





Earning a Wheel—During the year 1901 
I sold nine boxes of soap, perfume, etc, 
which is $90 worth, and on turning over 
the money to the manufacturer I received, 
in return for my labor, a reclining rocker, 
a clock, a bedstead, a. desk, four dining 
chairs; a chiffonier and a box of washing 
powder containing 100 packages. I sold the 
100 packages of washing powder for 10 
cents each and got $10. For picking cow 
beans a neighbor gave me 4.cents a basket, 
and as I picked 125 baskets, I earned’ $5, so 
putting this with the $10 I had made from 
the washing. powder, I bought myself a new 
bicycle. My mother has taken this paper 
for 15 years; and L*alWways open it from 
the back. I am 13 years old and weighed 
125 pounds in the winter, but as I have 
been sick I weigh only 115 now.—[Jennie, 
. New Jersey. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON: 





For our May contest we shall give the 
usual number of puzzles, with 15 prizes for the 
15 most. perfect lists of answers.. The first 
prize will be $2 in cash, and the gther 14 will 
be good ones. As before, the contest will -be 
governed by the following simple 

RULES, 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
qguestion,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do, the answer 
to the question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer 
in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in May. 
This will save you going to the postoffice so 
often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the question. Address 
all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published each week, but only for the 
most complete set of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 


Vebster’s International dictionary will be 
authority in this month’s puzzles. 
FIRST INSTALMENT FOR MAY. 
1. Half Square.—{E. E. H., N Y. 
1, To cheer; 2, lute for protecting vessels 
from fire; 3, watchful; 4, an error; 5, to proe 


duce an effect; 6, to take; 7, 
2. Disguised. ‘‘Cities.’’—[A. 
1, The city of happiness; 2, of deceit; 3, of 

want; 4, of greed; 5, of shrewdness; 6, of ex=- 

change; 7, of talkers; 8, of springiness; 9, of 
artlessness; 10, of notoriety. 
ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY 


a letter, 
mt, DW Y¥. 


PUZZLES, 


1. Orange Judd Farmer. 
2. Unimpeachableness. 
3. Uleerating. 
4, Stroboscope. 
5. Learn, earn, ear. 
6. Eger, rade, omen, sent. 
romeo Ray; 2 2. Sole; 3, Skate; 4, Carp; 5, Shark; 
6, Pout; 7, Bream; 8, Bass; 9, Pike; 10, Perch. 
8. Pear, pare, reap. 
9. States-man-ship, 
10, R 
VAS 
Va 2 DD 
KAPARE EB 
a a ee | 
DEN 
E 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR 
S. B,. Doolittle, 


FEBRUARY. 

Ct; Abbie Williams, Minn; C. 
E. Thorpe, Ct; M. N. Clark, Mass; Jo Mullins, 
Mo; Mrs F. H. Howard, Ct; Mrs M. H. Goodin, 
N Y; B. M. Chase, RI; K. E. Gile, Mass; E 
E. Hovey, N Y; Henry Duane, N- Y¥; JL. G 
Ford, Mass; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Alfred 
Horton, Mass; Alice Wells, Mich. 





A Mystery Solved—One night recently I 
had just dropped into bed, very tired and 
sleepy, and was adjusting the quilts, when 
something sharp struck my shoulder, fol- 
lowed by a@ buzzing noise. I arose on my 
elbow and listened, thinking it might be a 
big fly, so I lay down again, and in a mo- 
ment the buzzing commenced louder than 
ever. I jumped up and ran to the match 
safe on the bureau, but was unsuccessful 
in lighting the only three matches that 
were in it. Then I rushed into mamma’s 
reom, and her two matches wouldn’t burn 
either, then. to the sitting room, where I 
stumbled against a chair and broke my 
lamp chimney. I finally reached by room 
and lit my lamp. Then I pawed the things 
off the bed, piece by piece, and was just 
shaking: the last sheet, when I discovered 
a monstrous wasp.—{Student. 





Mousie in Bed—One night I woke up and 
thought I heard a mouse in my room, and 
soon it came in bed with me, and I jumped 
out and sereamed, which woke. my sister. 
We looked the bed all over, but couldn’t 
find the mouse, and she said I only imag- 
ined it. The next night my sister took her 
cat up, and I woke up in the night and 
found the cat having a great time playing 
with the mouse. I attend high school two 
and a half miles from home. My sister 
cails me—[Cyclone. 





Our school commenced April 7, but I 
didn’t go at first on account of smallpox 
being. around. Last winter we had 40 or 
more scholars, but there are not quite so 
many this term. We take one daily, four 
weekly and féur monthly papers, but I like 
this best and get it out and read it every 
once in a while. The best thing I cam say 
for this: paper is that it can’t be beat, that 
is, for little people. We keep 52 head of 
sheep and over 40 lambs. We used to keep 
16 or 18 cows and run a dairy, but we sold 
out.—[Bertha Landis, Ohio. 











isa technical edu 
industries sequin tetas 


‘8 
| Carnepic'e partners: 
thousands to better 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


in Mechanieal, Electrical, Steam, 
ing; Hoottons Ventilation and Plumbing — in 
ing M leat Drawin will be owarded. to 


early a coer ah The oaty expense is the actual 
cost of instruction papers ond postage. 


Handbook describing egurses, methods 
and regular terms-on application. 










American School of Correspondence, 
Boston, Hass. 





LIGHT AS A. FEATHER 


This is agrand motto 
for the cook and. the 
baking powder man, 
but Rural Mail Boxes 
are a different proposi- 
tion. ‘You don’t want 


hem too easily digested. 
Father Time makes short 
work of the light ones, but our 
“Uncle Sam’s Favorite” isitoo heavy for 
him. However “ his loss’is our gain.’”” See? 
BOND STEEL POST CO., 
ADRIAN, MICH. 








WE MANUFACTURE AND SELL 


Farmers’ 
Telephones 


Write for Illustrated Bulletins and Prices. Address 


Standard Telephone & Electric Co., Madison, Wis. 
You 


RUP FURE °° CURED whilé you work. 
when cured. No cure, no 
pay. JPF SPEIRS, ‘Box. W2sTBROOK, MAINE. 














Stevens 
Fire Arms 


Vs 


a os 














No.. 41. 


$2.50. 





E manufacture a large line of 
j W arms and our goods have been 

on the market since 1864 and have 
always been recognized as S$ 
Our Tip-Up Pistol No: 4ris aneat little 
weapon. Weighs 7 ounces. Shoots .22 
short cartridges. Wickel plated frame. 
Good for small game or target work. 


Send for Conditions of Our 


$1000.00 20.04% 


CONTEST 


| Ask r af for a STEVENS and t 
no other’ mak for our’ catalog No, 50. 
‘ail or of “interes? 


these who shoot. 

J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 

No. 220 Main Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, - 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Know What Your Dealer Pays 


She book tells pretty nearly what your dealer pays 

for everything. It quotes wholesale prices on 
70,000 articles, and shows pictures of 17,000 of them. 
It includes practically everything that anybody uses, 
wears or eats; and its prices are the lowest ever quoted. 
It will save the average family at least $100 per year-- 
some $500. Two million people send for this book year- 
ly as a buying guide, and we want you to have one too. 














we have been selling merchandise by mail 


For 30 Years at about what dealers pay. Ours is the 


original catalogue business, and the greatest mail order house in the 
world. This enormous business has been gained and held by under- 
selling everybody, treating customers fairly, and doing as we agree. 

are now. numbered among our 


Two Million People customers. We carry for them a 


stock valued at $2,500,000. We employ 2,000 clerks to fill their orders. 
It requires 100 typewriters to write our letters to them. 
because you can rely onit. Other 


You Need This Boo catalogues are offered you, but 


this one is best. Our house is the oldest and largest, and our prices 
are always the lowest. Our guarantee is the fairest, and our record of a 
quarter century assures you of fair dealing. We keep our customers. 











THIS BOOK CONTAINS 


70,000 PRICES 
17,000 PICTURES 
1000 PAGES 
satisfaction and safe delivery. 


We Guarantee Every article in our catalogue 


is described exactly as it is. Not the slightest exagger- 
ation is ever permitted. But if anything you get 
doesn’t suit you in quality, or price, or fit, send it back 
and we will replace it. Or we will send your money 
back, and pay transportation both ways. We consider 
no expense or effort too great to avoid having one 
dissatisfied customer. 


Two Thousand Stores in One 


Two thousand average dealers together will not buy so 
much in a year as we. The makers who sell to us have 
no traveling expense, no credit risk, no losses, no sales- 
mento pay. They save the whole cost of selling the 
same goods to 2,000 separate stores, scattered every- 
where. The fiercest competition in America centers in 








much above cost; and goods that we cannot buy low 
enough are made in factories of our own. Is it any won- 
der that we can sell for about what common dealers pay? 

We get along with a fraction of the profit charged 
by stores. We have no salesmen—no selling expense 
save our catalogue. A dealer must make several times 
as much on each article to pay his expenses and live. 
Our expense is but a small percentage when spread over 
sales that amount to millions of dollars annually. 

We simply combine the buying and selling of two 
thousand average stores. We save the wasteful methods 
that cost more than the merchandise, and we give the 
saving to you. This is the modern method of business, 
and the buying of the 20th century will be done moré 
and more by mail. In this way we are now saving our 
customers from four to five million dollars annually. 
You will become one of those customers when you see 
this book. 


the effort to get our trade. 


The prices we pay are never 
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Cut this slip out and send it with 15 cents in stamps Today. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 


Enclosed find zs cents for partial postage on your 1000-page 
Buyers’ Guide No.70 








(Be sure to write very plainly.) 


Postofiice 








County State 
Be sure to enclose this slip in an envelope. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co., 
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Send Only 15 Cents If you want our cata- 
logue, fill out care- 
fully the slip to the left of this, and mail it to us today, 
enclosing 15 cents. This catalogue which we offer you 
costs us about 70 cents to print, even in million lots. 
The postage on it costs us 22cents more. We ask you 
to send us but 15 cents (less than half the postage alone) 
just to show that you do not send from mere curiosity. 
This book will save any average family at least $100 
per year. If you don’t find that it will save you at least 
a hundred times what it costs you, simply write us, and 
we will cheerfully send your 15 cents back. 
Please send today, before you forget it. 


Michigan Avenue Chi c 4 g 0 


& Madison Street 





